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By Jack Johnson 


MARRIED a white woman 

g over thirty years ago when 

interracial marriage was vir- 

tually considered ‘‘a crime.” 

For my “crime” I lost everything— 

my wife, my heavyweight title, and 
even my freedom. 

But despite my personal loss, 
which I still feel today, I have no 
regrets, no sorrows. I know that in- 
terracial marriage can and does suc- 
ceed. 


JACK JOHNSON was the first Negro 
in history to become world’s heavyweight 
champion and is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the best boxers ever to step 
into a ring. 


_ I married my first white wife, not 
because of her color, but because I 
loved her. Our marriage stirred up 
a wave of criticism. Men and women 
of both races objected, although I 
feel that such things are purely a 
private affair of the two people in- 
volved. 

My wife and I were very happy 
together. I had just whipped Jim 
Jefferies at Reno, Nevada, and was 
heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world, the first of my race ever to 
win that title. But no sooner did I 
marry a white woman than the bou- 
quets turned to brickbats. 

I had opened the Cafe de Cham- 
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pion on 31st Street in Chicago but 
even in our third floor apartment 
high above Chicago’s State Street we 
could not escape the gossip of the 
streets nor the slanderous headlines 
in the papers. 

Eventually the gossip and slander 
by both whites and Negroes wrecked 
our marriage tragically one day 
when my wife took her own life. 
She was the first victim, the high 
price I had to pay for the ‘‘crime” 
of marrying outside my race. 

My freedom was the next to go, 
sacrificed to custom and convention. 
After another unsuccessful attempt 
to find happiness in marriage to a 
white woman I became entangled 
with the law on a framed-up charge 
by some Dixie-minded folks who 
felt I was challenging ‘white su- 
premacy.”” When the search for a 
boxing “white hope’’ failed to find 
a white fighter who could defeat 
me in the ring, the “hate crowd” 
found a legal “white hope” to get 
me out of the way. 

On an admittedly “flimsy” Mann 
act charge of which I was not guilty, 
I was sentenced to serve one year 
and a day in prison. I had to flee 
the country. 

The hate-minded “blood hounds” 
were after me. And before I was 
allowed to pay my debt to ‘white 
society” I had to sacrifice something 
else very dear to me. My freedom 
was not a high enough price to ap- 
pease them—my title had to go too 
in an unfair way—a man like Wil- 
lard could never whip Jack Johnson 


then or now. I was glad to lose the 
title and be happy once again. 

I lost my title. Finally I had to 
serve the sentence the court imposed, 

Today I am still serving “time” 
—the kind of “time” that comes 
from unfriendly frowns, from open 
enmity, from behind-the-back whis- 
pering, from an unofficial boycott 
that keeps me from earning the liv- 
ing to which I am entitled. All this 
because I believed in interracial 
marriage. 

I must say that whites have helped 
me much. There were also two col- 
ored men who gave me a great deal 
of work. They were the two well- 
known theatrical men, Gibson of 
Philadelphia and Dudley of Detroit. 

Does interracial marriage succeed? 

I should be the last one in the 
world to answer “‘yes,” but that is 
still my belief despite all I have 
suffered as a result of crossing the 
color line. 

Maybe it’s because of my first 
marriage. She was a beautiful col- 
ored girl. I loved her very much. 
But it ended suddenly and unhappily 
when she turned to another man. 
After that, although there were sev- 
eral colored women I might have 
loved and married, I found we just 
couldn’t make a go of it. 

On the other hand when I paid 
my debt to ‘white society” and fin- 
ished serving my sentence, I married 
another white woman. Today we 
are as happy together as the day we 
married twenty years ago. 

Again I met opposition, but I was 
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no longer in the spotlight as world’s 
champ. To many — including my 
own people —I was just an “ex- 
fighter.’’ My marriage could then 
become a private affair, which it 
should have always been. 

In the past few years, especially 
since the war began, I have noticed 
a change in the attitude of most peo- 
ple toward mixed marriage. I have 
met more and more people who, 
even if they do not approve, say it’s 
none of their business. These folks 
say: ‘No, I don’t like it, but if two 
people are in love, they’ve got a 
right to get married, even if they 
are not the same color.” 

Some folks say that an interracial 
couple can’t be happy after they are 
married, that they come from differ- 
ent backgrounds and will not be able 
to get along. But I can honestly say 
that I have been happily married to 
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my present white wife for twenty Vid 


years. And all the people I know | 
who have married into the other 
race seem to be happy together. 

Maybe it’s because interracial love 
has to be twice as strong before a 
couple will say “I do.” They know 
that when they do say, “I do,” they 
really have to mean it; that they face 
a fight from the start with only their 
love to hold them together. 

I know what that means because 
I feel that I would fight the world 
for my wife, and I am sure my wife 
would do the same for me. 

To any couples like my wife and 
me, I say: “As long as you are to- 
gether and in love, then the world 
and life are happy for you.” To- 
day the world no longer demands 
the “high price” I paid for getting 
married to the woman I love so 
much. 


x 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, the great Negro educa- 
tor, was walking down a street with a white friend when 
he was roughly elbowed into the gutter by a passing pedes- 


trian. 


His friend was furious exclaiming, ‘How can you 


tolerate such an insult?” Washington replied, ‘I defy any 
man to make me hate.” 


Jay Sabo, Democracy in Action. 
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{| Hammond builds a home 
for a Negro pastor 


Day W. P. rayed Together 


Condensed from Read 


By Lillian Stemp 


HEN the clergymen of 
Wissen Indiana, found 
that one among their num- 
ber had no home, they built 
a parsonage, partly with their own 
hands, and gave it to the Reverend 
F. M. Williams, Negro pastor of 
the St. Johns A.M.E. Zion Church. 

Not only did the ministers prove 
that charity begins at home, but 
they also proved that there is no 
color or creed when help is needed. 

For years the pastors of the St. 
Johns A.M.E. Zion Church lived 
uncomplainingly in the basement of 
their church. After every heavy 
rainfall, their furniture floated in 
ten to twelve inches of water. Three 
years ago Mr. Williams and his 
wife moved in. They, too, lived 
through all the wet seasons. 

One day a neighboring white 
minister, dropping in on business, 
discovered their plight. He needed 
hip boots to enter the living quar- 
ters. Mr. Williams came forward 
to greet the visiting minister. His 
wife was there, but she remained 
seated. She was blind. 

As a member of the Hammond 
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Council of Churches, the visiting 
parson presented the case to the 
group. A special fund was started, 
and congregations in alf the church- 
es in Hammond contributed. 

With the first $275, an old house 
was purchased on Fields Street in 
Hammond. The building was torn 
apart and remodeled. Church folk 
pitched in, and all the ministers in 
Hammond put on their old clothes 
and hammered away at hundreds of 
odd jobs in the house. 

The Goodwill Industries of Ham- 
mond, a project for disabled work- 
ers, repaired and repainted some old 
furniture and donated it to the new 
parsonage. A local utility company 
gave a cooking stove. Women of 
various churches purchased and put 
up curtains and blinds. 

At the dedication service of the 
parsonage, white and colored folks 
sat together and prayed together. 
And somehow or other, it seemed 
to the people in Hammond that day 
that they were living in the most 
wonderful city on the face of God's 
earth. 


at home in France 


{ A British writer finds Negro troops 


Condensed from Courier, London 


By William Bradford 


OME of the best jobs in the 

S battle of France were done by 

American Negro troops. 

They drove trucks and 
built roads and unloaded ships and 
strung wire and did not get much 
sleep. You never saw a more con- 
scientious bunch of boys in your life. 
They felt that they were helping to 
win the war, and they could not 
have been more right. 

They are good drivers and good 
road-builders and good at unloading 
ships. I do not know how good 
they are at stringing wire except 
that they seemed to work very hard 
at it and that everywhere I went in 
France the telephones seem to be 
working well. 

They are also very good at making 
friends. You could not drive ten 
miles in any one direction without 


seeing a couple of colored boys 
laughing and passing the time of day 
with the French people. 

The French people in provincial 
France do not speak much English, 
and I am certain the colored boys 
do not speak much French, but still 
you could see them chatting amiably 
and seeming to understand each 
other. I was often tempted to barge 
up on reconnaissance into one of 
these conversations to see how they 
did it. I refrained because both 
parties would almost certainly have 
ceased. 

The secret, I guess, was friendly 
sympathy. It would often happen 
like this. One day, at summer's end, 
I was visiting an ordnance outfit and 
there were some Negro signal corps 
men on a wife patrol up and down 
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a stretch of road in the French cha- 
teau country. 

It was early in the afternoon, and 
very hot, and far up the dusty road 
there appeared the old, bent figure 
of a woman pushing a wheelbarrow. 
The wheelbarrow was crammed with 
those things, those pitiful souvenirs 
of a former life, which refugees take 
with them from the gaunt hulks of 
homes destroyed by war. One of the 
Negro boys who was up a pole said, 
“Look a-comin’ there, Shotgun!” 

The corporal (he was ‘Shotgun’’) 
walked down the bright, dusty road 
toward the old woman and picked 
up her wheelbarrow. He took it 
some distance up the road to where 
some more boys were stringing wire. 
One of them took the wheelbarrow, 
and then another. And when that 
old woman disappeared around a 
curve, there was still a colored boy, 
his strong, young back bent with the 
load, pushing the wheelbarrow. 

And I, for one, like to think that 
such things as that are the reasons 
that you see the Negro boys and the 
French talking to one another, easily 
and unembarrassedly throughout 
France. 

This might give the impression 
that the Negro troops have had time 
to spare, but they don’t. You could 
go to a quayside any night in the 
week, at any dark and lonely hour 
of the night, and you would find 
them working. Sometimes they had 
been working since dawn or noon 
the day before without respite. It’s 
that way in all armies, and those 
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Negro boys can take it! How they 
can take it! 

When the flak comes down on 
them it comes down just as hard 
and impersonally as on anybody 
else. 

When anything happens to one of 
their barrage balloons, it makes 
them intensely angry at the Ger- 
mans. The balloons are named, 
and they have not just one name, 
but several. One of them was called: 
“St. Louis Blues—My Lavender 
Dream—Flat Foot Floosie—Moses 
—Twilight Magnolia—Three Tuns 
—Sweet Chariot.” Yes. All at once! 
Near the balloons are Negro anti- 
aircraft crews, and they are good 
gunners, having shot down several 
German planes. 

All night long, the trucks lumber 
darkly along the roads to the front. 
And this is not the most pleasant 
job in the world. All vehicles are 
driven by the light of what are 
known as cat’s-eyes. This is a misno- 
mer since any cat, unless he is half- 
blind with a cataract, has got more 
light in his eyes than these head- 
lights, whose main purpose is to 
keep somebody from running into 
you. They do not give any light for 
you to see by. And over those nar- 
row French roads, darkened by the 
hedgerow shadows even on moonlit 
nights, driving a car is not any fun. 
Particularly if there is an air raid on. 

One night I happened to be going 
to the same place that about a dozen 
trucks from a Negro company were 
headed for, and when they stopped 
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at a cross-roads to ask the way I vol- 
unteered to guide them. 

About five miles before we 
reached our objective, a couple of 
Jerry planes decided to come over 
and a couple of million people de- 
cided to shoot at them. Half of 
these people were in two fields on 
each side of the road. The flak was 
falling with the consistency of a 
blizzard in the Scottish Highlands. 

In such cases it is a good and sol- 
dierly procedure to protect yourself 
from it, since getting hit by flak is a 
very ignominious way to get hit. 

So I stopped my car, and the 12 
colored boys stopped their trucks. 
One or two came forward as I got 
out. “Listen,” I said, “there's an 
air raid on. (As if they didn’t 
know.) And the flak (you could 
hear it falling all around) is falling 
pretty thick (plop), so if you want 
to (bang) stop here and take a little 
cover, it’s okay.” 

One of them said: “That is en- 
tirely up to you.” 


“Well,” I said, ‘this stuff is pretty 
thick.” 

Whereupon another said: “Well, 
we're fightin’ a war, ain't we?” We 
drove on. 

And remember, there are Negro 
assault infantry divisions and air 
combat squadrons in the U.S. Army 
as well as the supply and communi- 
cation troops. But they're all tough. 

I talked to a lot of Negro boys in 
France. The Hollywood plantation, 
Uncle-Tom’s-Cabin pictures are out 
of date. These boys don’t fit that 
pattern. They are serious, sincere, 
conscientious and adult people, and 
they are as interested in winning this 
war as anybody you'll ever want to 
meet here or at home. 

They are also homesick. A lot of 
them are homesick for England. As 
one said: “We were treated good 
over there in old England. They’re 
mighty nice folks. Man, oh man, 
what I wouldn't do for a big tail 
half-a-pint of that old beer them 
people drink. Man, oh man. I 
could drink some warm right now!” 


Life Begins At 100 


OF ALL AMERICANS over the age of 100 tabulated 
in the 1940 census, Negro centenarians outnumbered whites 
almost two to one. There were 2,268 colored persons over 
100 years of age compared to 1,411 white. 


Frank Johnson 
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A SERIOUSLY wounded Negro 
soldier on a Normandy landing 
strip was asked by a nurse where his 
ticket was; said he couldn't be 
evacuated without the tag. After 
some discussion he said wearily, 
“Ma'am, I don’t need any ticket to 
come over here.” 

Edwin R. Murrow 


WHEN SHELLS zoom over the 
heads of the soldiers at the front, 
each one seems to say something 
different to each individual. 

All of them were talking about it 
one day when one youth said, 
“When I hear those shells they say, 
‘Ho-00-00 is-shyou?’ 

At that moment a Negro soldier 
said, ‘That old shell says to me, 
‘You ain't goin’ back to Alabama!’ 
But when I dive in the foxhole I 
say, ‘I am, I am, I am’.” 

United Press 


PICKED UP for dead near the 
front lines, a Negro soldier turned 
out to be very much alive when 
brought to a field hospital. 

The doctor shook his head in 
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wonder as he gazed upon the man’s 
bullet holes and bone fractures and 
said, ““You must have been in pretty 
awful shape.” 

“I was,’ the soldier agreed, ‘‘but 
I felt sure all the time that I wasn’t 
dead.” 

“What made you so sure?” 

“Well, doc, it was this way. My 
feet were cold, and I was hungry. I 
figured that if I was in heaven I 
wouldn’t be hungry and if I was 
in hell, would my feet be cold?” 

Fred Church 


A NEGRO REGIMENT had 
been fighting at the front for many 
weeks with no relief and the cootie 
situation was pretty bad. One day 
a private was in the midst of a pas- 
sionate cootie hunt when the ser- 
geant passed and challenged him 
to explain his conduct. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,’ mumbled 
the private, scrambling to his feet, 
“I'm hunting for those arithmetic 
bugs.” 

“Arithmetic bugs?” 

“Yes sir. They add to my misery, 
subtract from my pleasure and mul- 
tiply like the very dickens.” 

Jobn Wright 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{| Banker Wright believes character 
not collateral key to business success 


Black 


Condensed from Progressive 


By Webb Waldron 


HEN Richard Robert 

Wright had taught school 

for 50 years, he decided 

to quit. Born a slave, he 

had risen to be president of a Negro 

college in the South, a distinguished 

and honored member of his race. 

Now he thought he'd better get out 

and give younger teachers a chance. 

But Wright was only retiring from 
teaching, not from life. 

“For years I had been telling my 
graduates to go out and get into 
business,” he said. “But they would 
come back and tell me there were 
too many handicaps for a Negro. I 
realized, as I heard them talk, that 
the worst handicap was a firm belief 
among both whites and Negroes 
that the Negro hadn't any head for 


WEBB WALDRON, a roving writer 
for several magazines, has been a home- 
steader in Colorado, a U. S. Indian agent 
in New Mexico, a college professor in 
the Southwest, and a war correspondent 
in France during World War I. 


business. I thought it was up to me 
to disprove that.” 

So, at 67, Wright became a 
banker. He chose banking because 
he felt that profession would be a 
real proof of Negro ability in busi- 
ness; and as a banker he could help 
his own people. That was in 1921. 
Today at 91, a trim vigorous figure 
of a man with fine-cut features, 
white hair and sharp dark eyes, 
Wright is the leading Negro banker 
of the United States, president of 
the Citizens & Southern Bank & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, the 
only Negro bank in the North. He 
thinks that his best years are still 
ahead. 

Every working day from 8:30 to 
6 o'clock Wright sits in his office, 
busy with telephone, correspond- 
ence, Negro and white callers dis- 
cussing loans and payments, the 
affairs of his race. To get the 
drama of him, glance back to the 
day more than 80 years ago when 
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news of Negro freedom came to a 
South Georgia plantation. Harriet, 
Dick Wright's mother, went to her 
mistress. 

“Are we really free?” she said 
fearfully. 

Reassured, she gathered up her 
children—her husband was away 
fighting in a Negro battalion with 
the Northern armies—and fled to 
the woods. There the family lived 
in a shack made of saplings, while 
the mother sought work on nearby 
plantations. Then Harriet heard 
that somewhere farther north in 
Georgia a school had been opened 
to teach Negro children to read and 
write. For 200 miles mother and 
children wandered, afoot, seeking 
that school. Finally they found it 
on the outskirts of Atlanta, housed 
in a boxcar. Dick, aged 11, entered 
at once. 

One day the head of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, one-armed Gen. O. 
O. Howard, visited the school. 

“What message shall I take from 
you children to the people in the 
North who are helping you?” he 
asked. A boy rose in the back row. 
“Massa, tell ’em we're rising!” 

Howard took that striking answer 
of little Dick Wright back to 
Washington. From there it reached 
the ears of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, fighter for human liberty, 
in Massachusetts, and Whittier im- 
mortalized the phrase in his poem 
“Howard At Atlanta.” Thousands 
of times the words of Dick Wright 
have been repeated in lectures, ser- 
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mons, and songs. They have be- 
come the slogan of a rising race. | 

Dick Wright pushed on through 
school, and graduated from Atlanta 
University. Then he started a 
school of his own for Negro chil- 
dren, tuition 50 cents a month. He 
remembers the day that a mother 
came with 25 cents—one “‘ition,” 
she said, half the money for her 
little girl’s first month’s schooling. 
Soon she brought in the other 25, 
making it ‘‘tuition.” 

When at last Dick Wright was 
appointed first president of Georgia 
State College for Negroes, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes sent him a 
message: 

“Man, you're not rising, you're 
risen!” 

Wright was president of that 
college for 30 years, fighting with 
stubborn persistence for the right of 
Negro boys and girls to an educa- 
tion not only in handicrafts and 
farming, but in science, languages, 
and the arts. 

Then came the decision to start a 
bank. In his teaching days Wright 
had organized a national Negro 
teachers’ association. Now he wrote 
several hundred Negro school 
teachers all over the United States, 
asking whether they'd like to buy 
shares in a new bank to be owned 
and run by Negroes. Entirely on 
his name he raised $156,250. 

He visited various cities and 
talked with people to determine 
where to start that bank. Finally he 
fixed on Philadelphia. But before 
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he made his decision, he asked the 
leading bankers of Philadelphia 
what they thought. To a man, they 
advised him against it. There were 
enough banks in Philadelphia to 
take care of both whites and 
Negroes, they assured him, and be- 
sides he didn’t know anything about 
banking. “I was just stubborn 
enough to make that decide me to 
go ahead!” said Wright. 

He had three grown sons, all 
college graduates, and he persuaded 
the youngest, Emmanuel, to go into 
the banking adventure with him. 
Father and son enrolled in a course 
in banking at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Shortly after, the 
Citizens & Southern opened with 
$125,000 capital and 300 Negro 
stockholders. 

Wright’s aim was to make the 
bank not exclusively for his own 
people, but for all the people of the 
district. From the start he used it 
as a means of creating better rela- 
tions between white and colored 
people. 

For instance, the streets in the 
area where the bank was located 
were unpaved. Wright got up a 
petition to the city fathers signed by 
hundreds of people, black and 
white. Ultimately the district got 
everything it asked for, pavements, 
street lights, traffic lights. “That 
bank is the best thing that ever came 
into this part of town,” said a white 
shopkeeper. 

Wright both promotes thrift 
among the people of his district and 


encourages individual initiative by 
lending money to ambitious young- 
sters. One time four Jewish boys 
came to ask his advice about starting 
a hat factory. 

“T lined them up right there,’’ he 
pointed to the space on the opposite 
side of his desk in his small crowd- 
ed office. “I looked them over and 
asked them some questions. They 
had saved about $400. I told them 
when they had their plans ready to 
come back and tell me what they 
needed. Well, I ultimately lent 
those boys $10,000. They made 
good, and paid back every cent of 
it.” 

He told about another young man 
who had wanted to start a sweater 
factory. He had been all over the 
city looking vainly for credit. Then 
he came to Wright. “The thing 
that really decided me was that I 
thought he had character,” Wright 
told me. ‘‘Character’s more import- 
ant than collateral. So I lent him 
$300 to get started. Last year that 
man banked $219,000 with us. He 
might have taken his account away 
to a bigger bank. But he’s been 
loyal tous. Mostly they are.” 

Dozens of small Negro enter- 
prises in Philadelphia, such as 
laundries, drycleaning  establish- 
ments, groceries, bakeries and 
schools, have got started or survived 
crisis by help of Wright's bank. 

“Of course there are handicaps 
for the Negro in business,” Wright 
said, “but I always say to a young 
man starting out, ‘Don’t have a 
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chip on your shoulder, don’t be ag- 
gressive. Go ahead straightfor- 
wardly as if you expected to be 
treated like anybody else, and you 
usually will be. Your ability and 
honesty are going to do more to put 
you ahead than your color to hold 
you back.’”” Then Wright said: “In 
the South it’s different. But the 
South today is going ahead more 
rapidly than the North in tolerance 
and fair play for the Negro. I pre- 
dicted 25 years ago that this would 
be true, and it is.” 

The president of a large down- 
town bank, after telling me that 
he'd be proud to walk up Broad 
Street with Wright because he ad- 
mired him so much as a man, added 
hesitantly: ‘But I don’t think he’s 
hard-boiled enough to be a good 
banker. Why, the other day the 
Major—”’ (everybody calls Wright 
‘the Major,’ because he was pay- 
master with the rank of major in the 
Spanish-American War) “the 
Major came in here asking my ad- 
vice about making a certain loan. 
‘Major,’ I said, ‘you’d be crazy to 
make such a loan! That man hasn't 
got anything!” 

I repeated this remark to Wright. 
“Well,” he said, “maybe I'll make 
that loan anyway. I think the man 
has character.” 

A member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Wright's bank told me that 
sometimes when the board has 
turned down a loan, Wright makes 
it anyway. 

“Of course,” the Major com- 
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mented, “every bank in the world 
gets fooled on borrowers and loses 
money, but it’s a curious thing that 
on those loans that the board has 
disapproved, and I have made any- 
way, we've never lost a cent!” 

One time a group of Negro pro- 
fessional men formed a corporation, 
borrowed money from Wright's 
bank, hired a manager, and started 
a laundry. It looked like a sure 
thing. But the management was 
bad; the thing went bust. Since it 
was a corporation, no individual 
was liable for the debt to the bank. 
Yet the incorporators raked up all 
available assets and repaid the bank 
in full. “When I made the loan, | 
sized the men up as individuals. I 
figured they were reliable,” said 
Wright. ‘What I failed to do was 
to make sure the company had good 
management. But my estimate of 
the character of those men was 
right.” 

Loans to churches are often con- 
sidered by banks something in the 
nature of charity. Wright's bank, 
which has loaned money to over 
100 Negro churches in and around 
Philadelphia, and recently loaned 
$20,000 to one Negro church, has 
never regarded such transactions as 
charity. And every obligation by a 
church to the bank has been met. 

“The Negro is often said to be 
thriftless and unreliable,” said 
Wright, “but as a banker I have 
never been able to see any difference 
between white and Negro. There 
are thrifty and thriftless people 
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among them both in about the same 
proportions.” 

Recently Wright called in 20 
white businessmen who had banked 
with him for years and asked them 
if they had any kicks or suggestions. 
“Yes, I have a kick,” one of them 
said. ‘“Why did you ask only white 
men here today? The next time get 
some Negro businessmen too. 
We're all dealing with you to- 
gether.” 

Wright's ceaseless efforts to break 
down barriers between the races in 
a business way has had its effect. 

In the 1933 banking crisis, the 
Citizens & Southern was one of the 
first Philadelphia banks to reopen. 
“Some of those big downtown 
banks whose presidents had advised 
me to stay out of banking,” said the 
Major with a slightly humorous 
squint, ‘didn’t reopen at all.” 

Today the bank’s $125 shares are 
worth $143 in open market. The 
bank has over 10,000 Negro de- 
positors, 1,000 white depositors, 
total deposits $2,312,000. A small 
bank for a big town, perhaps, but a 
big bank in its implications for the 
Negro people. Today the United 
States has 11 Negro banks. The 
other 10 are in the South. 

In Wright's office one becomes 
aware that the bank is not only the 
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center of the community but a focal 
point for a rising race. On the 
wall is a photograph of the first 
meeting of the National Negro 
Bankers Association which Wright 
organized and served as first presi- 
dent. Here is a picture of the air- 
plane which Wright bought in 
1939 and sent, with a Negro crew, 
on a goodwill flight to Haiti and 
then on a trip around the Negro 
colleges in the South. That trip did 
much to promote the enlistment of 
Negro youth in our air forces. 

And here is a picture of this 
year’s celebration of National Free- 
dom Day, the day on which Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed the Joint Reso- 
lution of Congress proposing the 
13th Amendment and thus insured 
the speedy legal end to slavery. The 
Major originated the idea of cele- 
brating the day—Feb. 1—and for 
years has been working to have it 
recognized by Congress. Already 
it is observed in many states. Na- 
tional Freedom day, as he and his 
associates conceive it, is not only a 
celebration of Negro freedom but a 
day to challenge bondage every- 
where, to assert the right to freedom 
of all men. 

So, ‘Tell them we are rising,’’ has 
a constantly widening meaning as 
the Major repeats it. 


IN ONE of the mid-African countries where American troops are 
stationed, one GI came across a banana tree, but the ripe fruit was 
far out of his reach. He stopped a Negro native going by, and said: 
“You climb tree, get banama, me give you this.” 

The Negro youth looked at the proffered half dollar with a smile, 
put his hand in his pocket, pulled out a dollar and said in perfect 
English: “Here’s a dollar. Let's see you climb it.” 

Ralph Funk 


AFRICAN LUNGFISH, from three to six feet long, lie in a torpid 
state each summer, deep in the baked mud of dried-up lakes and can 
remain in this state of estivation for as long as five years. During 
such periods, they live on their own fat and protect themselves 
against moisture loss by secreting a slime that hardens and forms a 
sealed shell about their body, except over the mouth which is left 
open for breathing. 

Freling Foster, Collier's 


AN OFFICER in charge of a British post deep in the heart of 
Africa received this wireless message from his superior officer, “War 
declared. Arrest all enemy aliens in your district.” 

With commendable promptness the superior received this reply: 
“Have arrested seven Germans, two Frenchmen, two Italians, one 
Austrian, and an American. Please say with whom we are at war.” 

Goat's Whisker 


A CERTAIN South African tribe considers long speeches injuri- 
ous both to the orator and his audience. To protect both, there is an 
unwritten law that every public speaker must stand on one leg while 
addressing his hearers. As soon as his other foot touches the ground, 
his speech is brought to a close, by force if necessary. 

Safer Way 
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open to Negro talent on air 


A microp 


Y FEELING about Ne- 
1) groes in radio is that they 
belong as surely as the mi- 


crophone. It so happens 
that out of the top five actors in ra- 
dio that I know about, two are Ne- 
groes. 

I wish more were available. I 
have found that the same thing that 
makes Negroes supremely great art- 
ists in song makes them great in 
speech. The color and warmth con- 
veyed in the performance of a Ne- 
gro artist is directly communicable 
by air. The microphone is a faith- 
ful reporter and says exactly what it 
hears. 


NORMAN CORWIN is recognized 
as the foremost director-writer-producer 
in radio today. His shows have become 
outstanding examples of the best on the 
air and several collections of his manu- 
scripts have been published. His most 
recent work to be widely acclaimed was 
Untitled, a script on the war. He also 


first presented Ballad for Americans on 
the air. 


{| Noted radio producer sees big field 


COLOR 


By Norman Corwin 


I have done programs with all- 
Negro casts three times, but I don’t 
feel that an all-Negro cast is an end 
in itself. Just as it's not important 
to have an all-white cast. 

More Negroes should become 
aware of opportunities in radio. My 
attitude is not unique among radio 
directors—at least not in the main 
centers of radio: Hollywood, Chi- 
cago and New York. I have found 
too few Negroes who have taken an 
interest in radio. I suspect it's be- 
cause they don’t know about it. 

I should like to see Negroes 
studying radio. I should like to see 
them exposed to it a good deal more. 
I should like to see them develop 
technicians, directors, writers. I 
would rather see radio become a first 
in the lives of talented young Ne- 
groes who have musical or histrionic 
or technical abilities. 

There is less prejudice in this 
field than in any other. It exists un- 
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fortunately, but you can get a hear- 
ing. The network programs go to 
the South, but there is no great radio 
center south of New York City and 
fortunately casting, writing and pro- 
ducing are done in New York and 
in Hollywood. 

Negro schools should have in 
their curriculum courses in public 
speaking, radio, theater. There is 
no reason why there should not be 
Negro announcers. It is important 
to study diction so that distinction 
in speech cannot be noted. 

Eric Burroughs, who is the finest 
actor in radio I know, can be cast in 
any variety of roles. Plenty of whites 
could have done the role of Nero in 
the Plot to Overthrow Christmas, 
but he did an admirable job. And 
his versatility makes him doubly val- 
uable. 

Against the stereotypes in radio, 
Negroes should protest. Phone the 
studio, write letters, publish edito- 

_fials! Make your protests known. 
It avails nothing to resent quietly. 
Go after everything that is carica- 
ture, bad taste, incorrect even at the 
risk of being excessive in criticism. 

Most people want to be fair. They 


are not always mean, just unthink- 
ing. A good many directors who 
will cast a happy-go-lucky Negro 
menial do so out of an inherited 
ignorance. No group has as great 
an accumulation of wrongs to be 
righted in this country as the Negro. 

The organization of Negroes cul- 
turally and politically is important. 
Negro entertainers should be edu- 
cated. Pressure should be brought 
to bear against Rochester. Negroes 
should have a representative in Hol- 
lywood to preview films. If the 
Catholic Legion of Decency can ar- 
range for that, Negro organizations 
should be able to too. 

Pressure should be brought on the 
Hays office. While they are cen- 
soring a girl wearing a sweater, they 
should be looking into whether an 
idea wears a white hood. If it is 
necessary to insert reforms in the 
Hays Code to protect the rights and 
interests of Negroes, those reforms 
should be insisted upon. Negro 


representation should be demanded 
on movie boards of review. Before 
production, however, is the real time 
to act. 


{| There’s safety in numbers, 
believes noted biologist 


NDER the doctrine of 

Uf equality of races, there are 

many Negroes who main- 

tain that if birth control is 

good enough for the white race, it is 
good enough for the Negro. 

It is this doctrine which is the 
motivating force behind those Ne- 
groes, who in good faith are joining 
in the drive to further the practice 
of birth control among their race. 

Their zeal is misguided, however. 
They forget that the biologic back- 
ground of Negroes is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of most other races 
in this country. 

Whereas Negro survival in Amer- 
ica is dependent upon a high birth 
rate, growth of the white race is as- 


DR. JULIAN LEWIS is author of the 
widely-hailed study The Biology Of The 
Negro. He is one of the top-ranking 
pathologists in the country, formerly 
teaching at the University of Chicago. 


By Dr. Julian Lewis 


sured by an ever increasing low 
death rate. 

Negroes today are still dying at a 
much greater rate than any other 
race in America. In 1940, some 139 
died out of every 10,000 Negroes 
while only 104 died out of every 
10,000 non-Negroes. 

But despite this higher death 
rate, the Negro population in the 
United States in the past eighty 
years since emancipation has virtu- 
ally tripled from 4,441,830 in 1860 
to 12,865,518 in 1940. This growth 
without aid of immigration came 
entirely by natural means. 

These figures tell of a biologic 
victory for the black man. It tells 
how a race, acclimated for ages to 
one country, is able within a period 
of about 300 years to successfully 
establish itself in a wholly different 
land, a performance rarely ever du- 
plicated. 


| 
Can The Negro 
BIRTH: CONTROL 
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The reason that Negroes can ab- 
sorb this excessive loss and yet show 
an increase in population is their 
high birth rate. 

There were, in 1940, 217 Negro 
births for every 10,000 Negroes in 
the population, while there were 
only 175 non-Negro births for each 
10,000 non-Negroes. There was a 
gain, therefore, of 78 persans 
among each 10,000 Negroes at the 
end of the year as compared to 71 
among each 10,000 non-Negroes. 

Afro-Americans have long been 
known for their fecundity. It is a 
residue of their African struggle 
to survive. Because Africa is a 
strenuous country to inhabit, the 
death rate there is naturally high 
and necessitates a high birth rate in 
order to maintain the population. 

The precocious fertility of Ne- 
groes was exploited to its fullest 
capacity by avaricious slaveholders. 
It is said that the highest human 
reproductivity ever observed was at- 
tained by slaves and reached the 
enormous figure of 550 births per 
10,000 as compared with the 1940 
rate of 217 per 10,000. There was 
an average of nine children per 
mother, with one child born every 
thirteen months over the whole re- 
productive period. 

An analysis of vital statistics in- 
dicates the explanation for the pres- 
ent high birth rate of Afro-Ameri- 
cans, 

In the first place, there are more 
Negro women than Negro men. 
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The opposite is true of the white 
population. 

Second, the reproductive period 
of Negro women is longer, that is, 
it begins at earlier ages and termi- 
nates at later ages. 

And finally, the number of plural 
births is larger, there being three 
times as many births of twins and 
triplets. 

It is obvious that the integrity of 
the present proportion of Negroes 
in the general population depends 
on the maintenance of their high 
birth rate. 

If, for some reason, the Negro 
birth rate was reduced to the level 
of the non-Negro rate and the pre- 
vailing high death rate maintained, 
there would have been 53,722 less 
colored babies in 1940. It would 
mean that the non-Negro popula- 
tion would increase at twice the 
rate of the Negro population. 

If the altered birth rate were 
maintained from year to year, the 
rate of increase would still further 
decrease with the final result that 
Negroes, instead of forming 9.2 per 
cent of the general population and 
constituting its largest minority 
group, as it did in 1940, would 
eventually become an inconspicuous 
group. 

For these reasons Negroes must 
look askance at any proposals that 
threaten to reduce their birth rate. 

Already the race can expect a 
substantial reduction as the result 
of the war. The huge migration of 
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Negroes from the rural South to ur- 
ban areas of the North and West is 
bound to affect the numerical 
growth of the race. 

The greatest birth rate of Negroes 
is found in the South. Not only is 
the largest number of Negro babies 
born in this part of the country (be- 
cause it has the largest Negro popu- 
lation) but also the highest birth 
rate occurs there. In 1940, there 
were 227 Negro births for each 10,- 
000 Negroes in the South and only 
167 for each 10,000 in the North. 

The differential between the 
North and the South is in part ex- 
plained by the biologic fact that 
warm climates accelerate reproduc- 
tion while colder ones retard it. But 
in addition, the more strenuous eco- 
nomic life of the North, its less 
stable family relations, the congested 
and unhygienic conditions of Negro 
urban communities, the war employ- 
ment of women and the absence of 
approximately one million young 
males who are in military service, 
certainly adversely affect the Negro 
birth rate. 

But one of the most alarming 
threats to the birth rate of Negroes 
comes from another direction. It is 
a new movement which has been in- 
itiated to promote the practice of 
birth control among Negroes. The 
campaign is motivated by the con- 
viction that the Negro race has es- 
pecially much to gain from birth 
control. 

A special committee with a large 
Negro personnel directs the activity 


of a Negro field staff that teaches 
the advantages and techniques of 
birth control. 

The aims of this birth control 
group, the Planned Parenthood 
Federation, are as a whole lofty. It 
attempts to improve the quality of 
the human race at the cost of num- 
bers. No doubt, the leaders of the 
birth control movement conscien- 
tiously want Negroes to share with 
other races the benefits they have to 
offer. It proposes to reduce the evil 
of unwanted children and to indi- 
rectly influence health by its effect 
on social conditions. 

The chief field of activity chosen 
by the Planned Parenthood move- 
ment is the South. 

For those who have a broad view 
of the Negro’s future, nothing could 
be more undesirable since it could 
constitute a serious threat to the 
most potent source of his ability to 
hold his present rank as an impor- 
tant constituent of the American 
population. When Southern Ne- 
groes get contraceptive knowledge 
in their new homes and when they 
find contraceptive clinics readily 
available, the problem of maintain- 
ing the Negro population will be 
well nigh insurmountable. 

The existence in the South of cir- 
cumstances most undesirable for 
rearing children cannot be denied. 
But these conditions are imposed on 
the race and are beyond its control. 

Can one be so naive as to believe 
that a reduction in the population 
will improve these conditions, that a 
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halving of attendance in a school 
will double its efficiency, that com- 
munity facilities will be bettered if 
the population is decreased, that hos- 
pital treatment will be more ade- 
quate if the number of patients is 
lowered? 

Actually, Negroes find that large 
families are an insurance against 
many of the adverse conditions of 
the South. A large number of chil- 
dren in a family is an investment 
where income from the labor of each 
increases the possibility of security. 

Of course there is a way by which 
the rate of increase of Negro popu- 
lation can be guaranteed other than 
by maintaining the present birth 
rate, namely, by lowering the death 
rate. 

If something could be done to 
lower the large number of stillbirths, 
a still further saving of lives could 
be accomplished. Stillbirths are re- 
corded in vital statistics as neither 
births nor deaths but represent nev- 
ertheless an enormous waste of hu- 
man lives, amounting in 1940 to 
16,236 among the Negro popula- 
tion. This gives a rate of 582 still- 
births per 10,000 live births. Some 
5.5 per cent of all Negro preg- 
nancies resulted in dead babies. 
This rate is over twice that for non- 
Negroes. 

A marked reduction in the Negro 
death rate and stillbirth rate is pos- 
sible and feasible. Indeed, this may 
have been the objective of the birth 
control people when they decided to 
increase efforts among Negroes. 
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By adjusting the size of a family 
to its economic level there will be a 
better opportunity for Negroes to 
escape the baneful circumstances 
that lead to a high death rate. 

But if congestion, low economic 
level, illiteracy and poor medical fa- 
cilities are responsible for a high 
death rate, and they certainly are, 
then it is much more logical to 
eliminate these deterents of health 
than to reduce the level of the pop- 
ulation to the point where there are 
enough houses, jobs, schools, and 
doctors. 

It is, moreover, questionable 
whether a reduction in the Negro 
population, in some areas at least, 
will in the least bit better the con- 
ditions under which Negroes live. 

Birth control does have a certain 
place as a method of meeting ad- 
verse social conditions. But it would 
be race suicide for Negroes to adopt 
its extensive practice for other than 
medical purposes as determined by 
the medical profession. Until the 
present high death rate is lowered 
to at least that of the general popu- 
lation, and a constant satisfactory 
rate of imcrease assured, Negroes 
cannot afford birth control. 

While there is room for improve- 
ment of the quality of the Negro 
race, which is also true of every 
other race, methods must be sought 
to accomplish this without involv- 
ing the risk of tampering with its 
greatest factor of safety — its high 
birth rate. 


{| Give “Bee Bee” of D. C. two more years 
and he'll be at least middleweight champ 


dul Falke Washington 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Roger L. Treat 


the ghost of George Wash- 

ington watches the dual ca- 

reer of William ‘Bee Bee’ 
Washington. 

Twenty-one-year-old Bee Bee ap- 
pears to be trying for two titles: 
one, Champion Father of his Coun- 
try; the other, Champion Middle- 
weight Boxer of the World. He 
has a good chance for both. 

He is the busiest boxer in the 
district, and when he goes into the 
ring he knows that his blind mother 
has an ear plastered against the ra- 
dio at home, his wife Helen is 
watching him personally, and the 
five little Bees are waiting for Pop 
to bring home another scalp. He 
has collected quite a few in his short 
career. 

Bee Bee is a well-built, taper- 
waisted youngster, with an ebony 
skin and a mouthful of grinning 
tombstones. But when he turns on 
that grin up there in the boxing 
ring—look out, brothers, the depth 
charges are about to go off, damage 
will be done in the form of multiple 
abrasions and contusions. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Washington’s father was a boxer. 
His name was William, too, and 
they called him Bee Bee. Nobody 
knows why. 

The present Bee Bee has named 
his oldest son William, so he, in 
turn, may be Bee Bee too when he 
hops through the ropes fifteen years 
from now. The other little Bees 
are, Earl (3), Paul (2), Charles 
(1), and another too young to 
name. Neither Bee Bee nor Helen 
want to talk about next year’s plans 
just yet. 

Bee Bee is managed by Reginald 
“Billy” Edwards, a retired Negro 
welterweight, whose father once 
managed Bee Bee’s father. 

Edwards was boxing around the 
East from 1919 to 1933. In the 
North he boxed as “Billy Edwards.” 
Then he got the idea of invading 
Jim Crow country. There was little 
gold in the southern hills for two 
Negroes boxing each other, so Billy 
decided to box with whites. 

That was, and still is, strictly no 
good. So Billy became “El Kadir” 
a Turk. He wore a turban into the 
ring, carried a little prayer rug on 
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which he worshipped before the 
bout, refused to talk, as his manager 
explained that he could not under- 
stand a word of English. 

It was lots of fun until some 
Quiz Kid broke the story, and El 
Kadir broke all records getting back 
north of the Potomac. For awhile 
it appeared that the southern states 
might secede again because of the 
hoax—and Billy hasn't stopped 
laughing yet. 

He is the greatest press agent in 
the world. For days before each 
of Bee Bee’s bouts, Edwards tours 
the town howling “Bee Bee Wash- 
ington fights at Uline’s Arena next 
Monday. Come see the next Cham- 
pion. We want Lloyd Marshall, we 
want Jake La Motta.” 

There is only one middleweight 
he doesn’t want—Holman Williams. 
“Bee Bee will take him someday, 
but not yet,” he says. Edwards 
hasn’t made a bad match for Wash- 
ington yet. This is more than can 
be said for some other fight man- 
agers. 

Bee Bee went to vocational school 
and learned to be a bricklayer. He 
has never touched a brick since. He 
works as a stevedore to keep his 
muscles loose, and trains every night. 

He has had thirty-six bouts from 
October, 1943, to November, 1944, 
and has had his mitt lifted thirty- 
two times. There isn’t a big-name 
fighter in the lot, but they were all 
tough welters and middles. 

He has a smooth-flowing boxing 
style; fast left hook with plenty of 


smoke on it; a vicious right cross. 
He likes infighting, head-to-head 
slugging with nothing barred and 
let the low ones fall where they may. 
The dirtier it gets, the wider goes 
that grin. 

He isn’t ready for La Motta, nor 
Marshall, nor Basora, and certainly 
not for Tony Zale, the “frozen’’ 
champion. Perhaps he never will 
be. 

But he is going up the ladder one 
step at a time, and he is still going 
up while some of the more flashing 
“sensations” have zoomed to the top 
bracket to come crashing down to 
the bottom again. Edwards says, 
“We've got lots of time—give us 
two years more and we'll be up 
there.” 

Boxing has been pretty good to 
the kid so far. Two years ago his 
home was a filthy slum shack. They 
live better now. Bee Bee is talk- 
ing hopefully that maybe something 
can be done about his mother’s eyes. 

As the years go by, and Papa Bee 
Bee climbs slowly up the fistic pile, 
“Washington Washington” fight 
fans hope that his family multipl'es 
at the present pace. 

Someday they may be known as 
“Ali Bee Bee and the Forty Little 
Golden Glovers.” There is a poem 
going around amongst Capitol Mitt 
Maniacs: 

The Bee, he is a busy soul; 

He has no time for birth control. 
And that is why in times like 

these, 

There are so many Sons of Bees. 


on Negro to Dixie editor 


| Eleanor Roosevelt tells her views 


What Frost lady 


Condensed from Facts 


By Garland 


HERE has been a lot said, 

j written and published about 

the so-called crusade of Mrs. 

Eleanor Roosevelt for the 
betterment of the Negro race. 

As a result, many questions have 
arisen in the mind of the public. 
When did this special interest in 
the Negro first assert itself? Was 
there anything special which aroused 
it? Is the interest social, economic, 
or both? Does Mrs. Roosevelt find 
the Negro problem the same wher- 
ever she goes in this country, or 
does it differ between the North 
and South, the East and West? 

Has she ever sanctioned inter- 
marriage between whites and Ne- 
groes? Are the mysterious “Eleanor 
Clubs” her idea, or if not, does she 
approve of them? 

As a native Southerner, and the 
son of a Confederate veteran who 
went to war over the Negro ques- 
tion, I, like millions of others, 


GARLAND R. FARMER has been 
editor and publisher of the Henderson, 
Texas, Times for 17 years. His wife is 
a cousin of Lady Astor. 


R. Farmer 


wanted answers to a number of 
questions such as these. 

So, I carried them to Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and here is the personal state- 
ment I received from her: 

“My interest in the Negro race 
began when I was a child, and my 
Aunt Annie, (Mrs. James K. 
Gracie) born a Bullock of Georgia, 
used to tell me plantation stories. 

“My interest is both social wel- 
fare and economic, though I con- 
sider the economic most important. 
With a better economic foundation, 
they will do much for themselves. 

“The Negro problem differs in 
different localities, but I think prej- 
udice is the fundamental cause. 

“I have never advocated inter- 
marriage between whites and col- 
ored. Marriage is an entirely indi- 
vidual thing, and should be so. 

“I did not know that Negro 
women were forming Eleanor 
Roosevelt clubs, although of course 
such a rumor has reached me. 

“I would regret it exceedingly, 
because I think, instead of forming 
clubs of that kind, they should en- 
ter a union and make their house- 
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hold work a profession. They 
should then receive adequate wages, 
and live up to the same standards 
as other people engaged in domestic 
work. 

“Domestic work in the past, par- 
ticularly in the case of Negro 
women, has been in certain parts 
of the country a very low-paid oc- 
cupation, and the standards of 
work have very often been low. 
The two should change together. 

“No person engaging domestic 
workers should have to put up 
with the kind of work which some 
people, both white and colored, do. 
For this work people should be 
trained and then, very often, one 
hour's work would be worth five 
or six by an unskilled worker. 

“I do think that a union of do- 
mestic workers must have flexible 
rules, since every household has its 
own particular needs. Certain stand- 
ards undoubtedly could be set up, 
however, and I think employers 
probably need education as much as 
the employees in many cases. 

“I have worked on committees for 
many years, which have been con- 
cerned not only with the wages and 
hours of domestic employees, but 
also with the standards of work in 
the homes.”’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt's interest in the 


problem is not merely one of criti- 
cism. I asked if she had any sug- 
gestions which might help in bring- 
ing about a better understanding 
between the two races, and she gave 
a four-point program. 

“I feel there are four fundamental 
rights which are guaranteed in our 
Constitution to all American citi- 
zens. The granting of those rights 
would alleviate a great deal of the 
difficulty. I believe that all citizens, 
regardless of race, creed or color, are 
entitled to: 

“An equal opportunity for educa- 
tion according to his ability to learn; 

“An equal opportunity to earn a 
living according to his ability to per- 
form; 

“An equal opportunity for justice 
before the law; 

“An equal opportunity to partic- 
ipate in government through the 
ballot. 

“We draft Negroes into our 
Armed Forces and we tax them, and 
unless we exempt them from these 
obligations as citizens, we cannot 
deny them their rights.” 

There it is, ladies and gentlemen, 
You've heard all the various rumors 
about Mrs. Roosevelt's feelings in 
regard to the Negro race. The fore- 
going are the true facts, as given by 
her to myself, a country newspaper 
editor of Texas. 
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SEE a great many Negroes 
g with college degrees, fur 

coats, big houses and long 

cars these days. That is just 
fine, and I like it. 

On the other hand, I see some 
things that look too much like 1875 
in the lap of 1944, and they worry 
me. 

Those Begging Joints, for in- 
stance. That is not the name they 
go by, of course. Some folks with 
their mouths full of flattery call 
them normal schools, colleges, and 
even universities. 

The ‘“‘puhfessahs,” principals, 
presidents and potentates who run 
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{| Claptrap colleges seen a curse 
on Negro education 


Condensed from American Mercury 


By Zora Neale Hurston 


these institutions seem to like them 
mighty fine. They will tell you with- 
out your even asking that these are 
“great works.” Further, that they 
themselves are latter-day martyrs, 
electing to “carry on this great work 
for our people, so that our girls and 
boys may get some sort of an educa- 
tion.” 

If you don’t make some fast time 
away from there, you are going to 
hear all about how they were born 
in a log cabin. Think of that! And 
now, look! They have builded this 
g-r-e-a-t institution! The mouth- 
spread would take in the mighty 
expanse of Columbia University, 
but you look around and see some- 
thing that would have been a mir- 
acle in 1875, but nothing to speak 
of in this day and year of our Lord. 

The next thing you know, the 
talk has gotten around to funds. It 
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always gets around to funds. Money 
is needed to carry on the g-r-e-a-t 
work. If you don’t know any bet- 
ter, you will soon be shaking with 
apprehension at the prospect of this 
institution’s closing its doors, and 
never another Negro girl or boy 
learning her or his ABC's. 

If you know anything about Ne- 
gro education, you come out of your 
spasm quickly when you remember 
that there are such Class A seats of 
learning as Howard University, Fisk 
University, Morgan State College, 
Atlanta University and affiliates, 
Tuskegee, Morehouse, Talladega, 
Hampton, Florida A. and M., 
Southern, Bennett, Virginia State 
and Lincoln U. 

In addition, there are most all the 
Northern white colleges except 
Princeton with Negro graduates and 
students. For those with ambition 
but less funds, there are the state- 
supported college for Negroes in 
every Southern state. Quite a num- 
ber of colored folk have even earned 
degrees at the leading universities of 
Europe, from Scandinavia to Spain. 

But in spite of this, you are asked 
to shake and shiver over the prospec- 
tive fate of some puny place without 
a single gifted person in its meager 
faculty, with only token laboratories 
or none, and very little else besides 
its FOUNDER. The Founder is the 
thing! And the Founder exists to 
raise funds. 

Where can one of these Begging 
Joints be found? There are two or 


May 


more left in every state in the South, 

With so many good colleges avail-' 
able to Negroes, why do these Beg- 
ging Joints keep onexisting? Because 
there are so many poor Negroes, and 
so many rich white people, who 
don’t know very much. They not 
only do not know, but they are very 
incurious. 

The colored families from which 
the Begging Joints draw their stu- 
dents know nothing about the im- 
portance of curricula for accrediting. 
They think that just finishing, 
“schooling out,” is all that is neces- 
sary. Just so it is a school. Forty 
years ago, that would have been all 
right. 

But, not only has the responsibil- 
ity of the Negro population shifted, 
the concept of education has 
changed. Competition is keen, and 
every chick and child has to pull his 
weight in efficiency or get trampled 
in the rush. And that is the tragedy 
of promoting 1880 in 1944. 

These institutions have two things 
to sell to the folks who are still liv- 
ing in the just-after-slavery aura. 
One of these is “Off” and the other 
is the equivalent of the medieval vir- 
tue belt. And both of these things 
take us back to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In those days, any kind of school 
education was something for a Ne- 
gro to have and threw glitter all 
around the owner, even to distant 
cousins. To send your son or daugh- 
ter Off to school marked you as a 
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Big Negro, getting more like the 
white folks every day. So Off be- 
came the thing to strive for. It then 
brought the exalted job of teaching 
school, plus social preference in- 
cluding marriage. 

The virtue belt factor comes in 
like this. During slavery, there was 
no encouragement to continence on 
the plantations. Quite the contrary. 
So when freedom came, it is too 
much to expect that it would have 
been acquired immediately. There 
was little immorality really, just a 
lack of concept about the thing. So 
in the first generation or so after 
Emancipation, a mighty lot of girls 
got “ruint.” 

Hence the first boarding schools 
that got started were more like re- 
formatories with instruction on the 
side. You sent your daughter Off, 
if you could afford it, more to keep 
her from getting “‘ruint’’ than to get 
her educated. 

Naturally, even those ugly-faced, 
chilly, warden-like matrons were no 
more capable of thwarting a boy- 
crazy girl than her parents were. 
Daughter often brought her ‘‘diplo- 
ma” home in her arms. Love will 
find a way. 

The instances of this are fewer 
these days, but the idea is still being 
sold to parents—"'We are not like 
that Howard University and Fisk. 
We don’t allow our girls to go walk- 
ing across the campus with boys. 
And no dancing together. No, in- 
deed! Of course we are not so big 


as those places. But the students at 
those schools don’t learn a thing! 
All they do is socialize.” 

It is true that schools like Howard 
and Fisk place no ban on ordinary 
social contacts. It is true that there 
is some dancing, But what the Beg- 
ging Joint Puhfessahs negect to men- 
tion is that such colleges as Fisk and 
Howard run small chance of getting 
any under-privileged,- unrestrained 
girls among the students. They have 
the pick of the nation. The instances 
in them of the kinds of troubles the 
Puhfessahs suggest fearsomely are 
negligible. 

But the simple woman toiling 
over a washtub or cookstove does not 
understand that. So she sends her 
daughter Off to get her virtue 
guarded, at the instigation of the 
Puhfessah. It may be a locking of 
the stable after the horse is stolen, 
but that is not important to the Puh- 
fessah. If daughter is an indifferent 
student, that is not important either. 
The “Great Work” needs students. 

No students, no school. No 
school, no excuse to seek funds. No 
funds, the principal is faced with a 
major change in his or her way of 
living. A terrible loss of prestige, 
plus going to work with the hands. 
No more of giving his life and life’s 
blood to the “doing of something 
for my people.’” The Puhfessah is 
in no position to pick and choose 
among prospective students. He 
must take what he can get or fold. 
And God forbid the folding! 
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So the doer of good works begs a 
good living for himself in the name 
of his people. And that is all right 
for him. But what about the poor 
black men and women bowed down 
over mops or standing over the 
white folks’ cookstoves to send 
daughter or son to the Begging Joint 
to dress the stage for the educational 
Fagin? And what of the students? 

After two to four years, the jani- 
tor’s or cook’s son or daughter has a 
piece of paper tied up with a snatch 
of ribbon. He has had several years 
of considering himself above the 
commonality of Negro existence. He 
thinks sweat and overalls are not for 
him. 

But after many trials he finds that 
he can get no better employment 
than the boy he used to know next 
door. He is Jim Jones again, in- 
stead of Mr. James Jones, prospec- 
tive principal of a school. He can- 
not meet the requirements of the 
state board of education. He may 
have learned a smattering of some 
trade at his school, but not enough 
to help him much when skilled Ia- 
bor is demanded. Time and money 
have been wasted, and in addition, 
he feels a bitter loss of face. 

Some, pressed by necessity, adjust 
themselves and do what must be 
done. Others, just as pressed, never 
do. They cannot fit in where they 
think they belong, but will not ad- 
just themselves to the level of their 
fitness. They go through life scorn- 
ful of those who work with their 
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hands, and resentful of the better- 
prepared Negroes. 

I know one man of this type who 
will not wear overalls, no matter 
how dirty the job that he has to do, 
because to him overalls are the sym- 
bol of the common Negro, and he 
fears to be so classified. The high- 
est ‘position’ that he has ever held 
since he left college more than 
twenty years ago has been a minor 
one in a 5- and 10-cent store, but 
he clings to his delusion of gran- 
deur still. 

But the Begging Joint does a 
greater disservice still to the indi- 
vidual, the race and the nation. That 
is its perpetuation of the double 
standard in education. 

Even Southern legislators have 
come to realize that there must be 
only one, and the requirements of 
the Negro state and county schools 
are being sharply raised year by year. 
Beginning about 1930, the State of 
Florida began displacing its old- 
fashioned Negro teachers with more 
highly trained ones, preferably from 
the big Northern colleges. 

But the little private schools are 
out of the jurisdiction of the state 
boards of education. All the state 
boards can do is to refuse to accredit 
the backward institution. 

The raising of the Negro educa- 
tional standard is an obvious neces- 
sity, since the inefficient are a drag 
on all. The city, the state and the 
nation need all their useful people, 
regardless of race and kind. 
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There is no longer any place for 
the black man who “‘does very well 
for a Negro.” He has got to be 
good these days, and I said good. 
But the Begging Joints are still do- 
ing nothing but trying to put ex- 
clamation points behind what was 
considered good a way back in 1880 
when the majority of white people 
thought that all Negroes were some- 
thing less than human. 

As for the white donors to these 
Begging Joints, they need their 
heads examined. 

I am going to give them full 
credit for being friends of the Ne- 
gro. But even so, why can’t they 
be intelligent about it? If they want 
to do something for Negro educa- 
tion, why not look into things and 
give where it will do some good? 

Now, why give five thousand dol- 
lars a year to Chitterling Switch 
“college’’ in the backwoods of Mis- 
sissippi, let us say, when it it some 
one-cylinder outfit with perhaps two 
hundred students? Five thousand is 
not going to be any help, not in the 
fix itis in. Five million is more like 
what it would take to bring it up to 
our time. Five thousand will just 
about pay for prexy’s new Cadillac, 
with possibly enough over to put 
some chairs in a classroom. 

Since you really want to do some- 
thing for Negro education, give to 
one of the colleges which already 
has something to build on. You 
might, for instance, give to Howard 
University’s great medical school. It 


is turning out doctors and dentists 
who compare favorably with the best 
in the nation. The money could be 
used for laboratory replacements, or 
to sponsor some serious young med- 
ico who yearns to make further re- 
search. 

Or if you are inclined toward lit- 
erature, give to the library fund of 
Morgan State College, at Baltimore. 
It has a fine library, and aims to 
make it the finest possible. Or give 
to the school of Social Sciences at 
Fisk which, under Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, has increased the sum total 
of knowledge in that field consider- 
ably in the last decade. Or send the 
check to Atlanta University. Its de- 
partment of sociology is getting 
grand results. 

I have made it my business to talk 
with patrons of the Chitterling 
Switch kind of a school in the last 
three years, and I have been aston- 
ished at the number of persons giv- 
ing money to a school without even 
inquiring into the curriculum or 
looking into the training of the fac- 
ulty. 

They were under the delusion that 
the school to which they gave was 
at the top of Negro education. In- 
deed, the majority had the idea that 
there was no other kind for Negroes 
to go to. Some did not even know 
that there were colleges provided by 
the state. They fluttered about rais- 
ing little sums impelled by the fear 
that if the little place were not kept 
in condition to keep on crippling 
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young black folks, there would be 
no other chance for Negroes to get 
hamstrung for life. 

Instead of being a help, many do- 
nors have been giving aid and as- 
sistance to the defeat of those who 
need a chance more than anyone else 
in America. 

What is the general history be- 
hind these little knowledge-traps? 
First, there were those little piney- 
woods schools opened by the Abo- 
litionist church groups immediately 
after the Civil War. 

Fired by the Cause, hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of pious Northern- 
ers came South and gave them- 
selves to teach the freemen how to 
read and write. But the greatest 
emphasis was on the Bible. Those 
who were first taught, were urged to 
go forth and spread what they had 
learned to others. 

Then the “do something for my 
people’”’ era came in on the trailing 
clouds of Booker T. Washington. 
He was responsible, but he didn’t 
mean any harm. 

Tuskegee was a success, with ty- 
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coons of industry and finance rolling 
down in their private cars to see and 
be awed. They saw Booker T. Wash- 
ington as the Moses of his race. 
They donated millions to give body 
to the idea of Booker T. 

So in the black world, the man 
was magical. He sat with Presidents. 
He. went abroad and stood with 
kings. This school-founding thing 
was something! 

Without the genius of his idea 
and the surprise of its newness, hun- 
dreds of other Negroes deserted pul- 
pits, plows, washtubs and cookpots 
and went out founding schools. The 
outer offices of financiers began to 
be haunted by people ‘doing some- 
thing for my people.” There re- 
mained only one Tuskegee. But 
then, there was only one Booker T. 
Washington. 

These Begging Joints were a nat- 
ural part of the times when they 
were started and in a way they were 
all right for then. But they are un- 
buried corpses in 1944, We can 
bury the carcasses any time we will 
or may. All it takes is a made-up 
mind. 


we 
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ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT bureaus in Washing- 
ton had occasion to lay off a number of Negro girls. Two 
of the women after getting their discharge notices looked 


disconsolate. 
frozen on this job.” 


Said one gloomily: “I thought we were 


“Well, we're defrosted now,” replied the other. 


Richard Wilson 
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AY MOST HUMILIATING 
HIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Langston Hughes 


T HAPPENED in Cleveland 
Gres ago when I was in high 

school, and the Great Migra- 

tion of Negroes from the 
South during World War I was at 
its height. Jim Crow, new to Cleve- 
land in most public places, was be- 
ginning to raise its ugly head. 

Our high school French class had 
gone to see a matinee performance 
of the late great Sara Bernhardt, 
with her wooden leg, in Cleopatra's 
death scene, where the asp stings her 
in the bosom. The magic of Sara’s 
famous golden voice still rings in 
my ears. 

But of that afternoon, there is an 
even more vivid memory. Follow- 
ing the performance, with one of my 
white classmates, a Polish-American 
boy, I went across the street from 
the theatre into one of Cleveland’s 
large cafeterias. Its self-service and 
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low prices appealed to our school- 
boy pocketbooks. Its long cases and 
counters and steam-tables loaded 
with appetizing food whetted our 
appetites. We took our trays and 
got in line. My white school-mate 
was just in front of me. 

We passed around in front of the 
colorful green salads, the sweet, 
good looking desserts, the white and 
pink chocolate frosted cakes, the 
long steam table with its soups and 
vegetables and meats. Each of us 
selected our foods, and stopped with 
our trays before the cashier's desk. 
She rang up my friend’s bill, he paid 
her, and passed on to seek a table. 

But when the white woman 
looked at me and then down at my 
tray, I thought she would never stop 
striking the keys on the cash regis- 
ter. It rang and rang and rang. 
The amount it registered on the 
black and white tabs behind its glass 
strip became larger and larger. Fi- 
nally the cashier pulled out a check 
and flung it on my tray. It was 
Eight Dollars and Sixty-Five Cents! 

My friend’s check had been only 
about forty-five or fifty cents. I had 
selected about the same amount of 
food. I looked in amazement at the 
cashier. 

“Why is mine so much?” I asked. 

“That is just what you will pay if 
you eat in here,”’ said the cashier. 

“But I don’t have that much 
food,” I said. 

“That is what you will pay to eat 
it,” said the cashier, her face grow- 
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ing more and more belligerent, her 
skin turning red and her eyes nar- 
rowing. I could see the hatred in 
her face. 

“But it doesn’t cost that much,” I 
said. 

“Pay your check—or else put your 
tray down and leave it,” she shouted. 
“You are holding up the line. 
That’s what it costs if you want to 
eat!” 

I put my tray down and left it 
there in front of her. I had not run 
into anything like that before in 
Cleveland, but I knew it was because 
I was colored. I went up to the 
table where my white classmate was 
eating and said, ‘Come on, let’s get 
out of here. They won't let me eat 
in this place.” 

He was astonished, and it took a 
long time to explain it to him, be- 
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cause he did not know that such 
things went on in this democratic 
land that his parents had travelled 
way across the sea to find. But 
neither one of us made any protest. 
We were only fifteen or sixteen, and 
we did not know what to say. He 
and I both were embarrassed. 

Some years later a large group of 
Communists picketed that same res- 
taurant and others like it in Cleve- 
land. Negro and white workers to- 
gether went in and insisted on serv- 
ice for all. In that way they broke 
down the color line and ended that 
kind of un-American Jim Crow in 
the downtown cafeterias in Cleve- 
land.. I do not believe such an inci- 
dent would happen to a high school 
boy there today. At least, I hope 
not. Such things are harder to take 
when one is young. 
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{| Versatile Una Mae Carlisle skipped out 
on Nazis to bring music back home 


Condensed from Band Leaders 


ROM roaming “mid pleas- 

ures and palaces,” Una Mae 

Carlisle, band leader, singer, 

entertainer, and—according 

to the late Fats Waller—the greatest 

female left hand (on piano) in the 
business, has returned home. 

Miss Carlisle hasn’t been home 
quite long enough to get over feel- 
ing a little scared about being caught 
in Germany when that country and 
her own went to war. 

“The authorities helped me get 
away,” she related, ‘but I couldn’t 
help feeling nervous until I had 
crossed the border.” 

That line about the “palaces” is 
definitely solid, but, corrected the 
lovely Una, there was only one. 

“I entertained at King of Egypt 
Farouk’s wedding,” she smiled. 
“After the wedding I stayed on for 
two weeks as the guest of his 
mother. Of course it was all very 
gorgeous, but living in a palace has 
its own difficulties. I got lost twice 
in my own suite and people were 
always appearing from nowhere to 
startle me.” 

The Club Le Reuben Bleu, in 
New York City, is the fourth club 
of the same name in which Una Mae 


has been starred. The others were 
in St. Tropez, since bombed; Nice 
and Paris. 

Una Mae Carlisle Night at the 
club recently brought out many of 
the international set who had ap- 
plauded her in France, as well as 
Lord Beaverbrook, English newspa- 
per magnate, who tried to persuade 
her to return to England. The toast 
of London, Paris, Moscow, and even 
Berlin prefers, however, to stay 
“home.” 

The story of this American Negro 
songbird is the traditional account 
of the fabulous rebel who made 

ood. A runaway from her home 
in Zanesvillle, Ohio, she got a job 
at 15, with the late Fats Waller— 
the only girl ever to appear with that 
artist. He taught her to play organ 
and she played her only public organ 
performance with Fats at the piano. 

Restored to home and mother 
after this taste of footlights, she at- 
tended Wilberforce University and 
then Ohio State before she obtained 
parental permission to go on the 
stage. 

“I was only 16 when I came to 
New York,” she said, ‘‘and I worked 
in a music publishing house and 
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then sang for six weeks in Radio 
City Music Hall, before going 
abroad with Blackbirds’ in a com- 
pany which included Lena Horne. 
In Paris, between shows, I studied 
at the Sorbonne.” 

On tour Miss Carlisle visited 
eighteen countries. 

“They LOVE American jazz in 
Europe,” she exclaimed, ‘‘especially 
in Denmark. The Russians love it 
too. I was in Russia with Paul 
Robeson, and appeared in Moscow, 
and loved the Russians and their 
country as much as they seemed to 
love us. They all know jazz from 
our records.” 

Miss Carlisle has composed and 
recorded about 125 songs, among 
which Walkin’ By the River (named 
by John Steinbeck in London for the 
River Thames) and I’/] See a Mil- 
lion People appeared on the Hit 
Parade in the same year. 

In a contest to decide which of 
various song writers could compose 
words and music, and then record 
them most quickly, Una Mae won 

_ easily. Her time from brain to plat- 
ter was forty-five minutes. 


In England, Una Mae was the 
first woman to be seen on television 
and appeared three years with 
B.B.C. In France, she made three 
films, one of which, Crossroads was 
recently shown in Broadway foreign 
language houses. In France, also, 
she was the protege of the famous 
Mistinguet, and at one time headed 
a bill on which appeared Hilde- 
garde, Spivy, and later, Nan Black- 
stone. 

“I'm writing a symphony now,” 
she said, ‘‘and sometime I hope to 
write the score for a film or for a 
stage production. I like classical 
work and played as much of that as 
jazz in Europe.” 

Una’s favorite song is probably 
The Rest of My Life, her pet is 
a Boston bull (“very stubborn and 
doesn’t like to be spoken to harsh- 
ly’’), and she likes good American 
steaks with plenty of garden lettuce. 
The voice of Una Mae is the one 
heard in the Fats Waller Memorial 
Album records, and she hopes to re- 
turn to Europe sometime. 

“Right now,” she finished, “I'll 
stay ‘home’.” 
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By Lester Rose 


N A MARCH evening five 
O years ago, a tall Negro strode 

out on the running track at 

Kansas City, shed his sweat 
suit and, despite the reluctance of 
Missourians to mix racial groups in 
sports events, began warming up 
with a group of runners. 

When the call to line up for the 
600-yard run came, he joined the 
others at the starting line and 
crouched to await the gun which 
would release his rhythmic, bound- 
ing motion. With the report of the 
pistol he was off with the knowl- 
edge that he was superior to the 
field — not only on the wooden 
boards of the banked track, but in 
most other respects. 

The runner, 28-year-old John 
Borican, held more track records 
than any other man in the world. 
Everybody knew that. But John 
Borican was running with the speed 
of Mercury because of the winged 
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feet of self-assurance which B.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees gave him; be- 
cause the winged cap of the world 
traveler, cosmopolite and linguist 
fitted his head; because he carried 
the wand of an artist of no mean 
ability; because he had dined with 
‘Leni Reifensthal, who was roman- 
tically linked with Adolph Hitler; 
because he had captured a murderer! 

With long, effortless strides he 
constantly pulled away from the 
field and finally broke the tape fifty 
yards ahead of his closest competitor 
to set a Missouri Valley A. A. U. 
record of one minute, twelve sec- 
onds for the event. In the 1,000- 
yard run, the dark legs again were 
out there and again it was the same 
story. 

After he had received his prizes, 
which included the outstanding per- 
former award, he was asked by local 
officials to address a few words to 
the radio audience. Slightly breath- 
less from his efforts, he extempo- 
rized: 
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“Ladies and gentlemen of the 
radio audience: It has given me con- 
siderable pleasure to be the first 
Negro runner to be invited to com- 
pete against white runners in the 
state of Missouri. I'm delighted 
that I won, but am truely sorry that 
a local boy didn’t improve my per- 
formance. I’m equally glad I was 
adjudged the outstanding perform- 
er, but I think the award should 
have been given to John Munski, 
who reduced the Missouri Valley 
A. A. U. mile record by eighteen 
seconds. However, the judges 
thought I deserved it, so I'm going 
to keep it. I would like to thank 
everyone for being so kind.” 

At the conclusion of this short ad- 
dress, the official turned to him 
amazed and blurted out, “Why, you 
talk perfect English!” 

When Shannon Douglas, a Kan- 
sas City lawyer, invited him to com- 
pete, it was because he was the rac- 
ing riot of his race and rated as the 
fastest human in the middle dis- 
tances. Coming up to expectations, 
the Negro runner made good in 
Missouri as he had made good in 
Hawaii, or in Berlin—or in prac- 
tically anything he had tried any 
place. 

This combination of athletic 
prowess, erudition and artistic tal- 
ent in one person is rare and it came 
as a shock to the world, when, on 
Dec. 22, 1942, Borican died at his 
Bridgeton, N. J., home after having 
lost 60 of his 170 pounds within 
three months. Doctors, unable to 
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diagnose his case while he lived, 
finally attributed his death to perni- 
cious anemia. 

The classic pathway of a rising 
young artist usually runs along 
Starvation Road for a considerable 
distance, but Borican detoured this 
alley despite the fact he claimed he 
would ‘‘rather draw than eat, but I 
have a darned good appetite.” He 
made the drawing provide the eat- 
ing, getting up to $400 for a por- 
trait. ; 

His work ranged from portraits 
of university presidents to fiery 
nudes. He was still experimenting 
with mediums when he died, using 
water colors, pastels, lithography 
and black and white, but found that 
oils produced his best effects. 

The portrait of the president of 
Virginia State, John M. Gandy, 
which now hangs in the administra- 
tion building of the university, is 
probably his best work. To look at 
it you would hardly think the same 
artist had painted the undraped fig- 
ures which decorated Borican’s Har- 
lem studio. The staid figure of the 
educator provides the utmost in con- 
trasts to the pagan appeal contained 
in a group of Hawaiian figures. 
Gandy is done in colors befitting his 
station in life while the hula-hula 
girls are surrounded by all the gaudy 
tropical foliage the islands provide. 

At his death, he had almost com- 
pleted the program cover for the 
Feb. 6, 1943, Millrose Athletic As- 
sociation games at Madison Square 
Garden and was planning to have 
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his name listed among the entries. 
This would have been just another 


_of his many “‘firsts” and would have 


delighted him as much as the time 
he became the first athlete to win 
both the national decathlon and 
pentathlon championship in the 
same year. 

John missed getting into the 1936 
Olympics by a half yard. At Ran- 
dall’s Island Stadium, where the trials 
were held, he was fourth by that 
margin in the 400-meter hurdles and 
only the first three qualified. How- 
ever, he did compete in the Berlin 
Olympic Stadium—Reichsport Field 
—in~1938 when he ran what he 
called a dead heat with Jack Patter- 
son of Rice Institute in the same 
event. The officials gave the award 
to Patterson, but the crowd, unbe- 
lievably, expressed its disapproval 
of the judge’s choice. 

“IT still don’t believe Jack beat 
me,” he once told me. 

While in Berlin he had dinner 
with Leni Reifensthal, the Nazi 
actress and then constant companion 
of Adolph Hitler. The only omin- 
ous portent that John recalled was 
that her extensive estate was deco- 
rated with Japanese lanterns. 

Borican wanted to join the intelli- 
gence staff of one of the armed 
services. He had all the qualifica- 
tions but one—he had had no expe- 
tience im investigating work. John 
believed in himself and in his idea 
that he could serve his country best 
in this capacity so he was determ- 
ined to obtain the necessary experi- 


ence. Without studying, he passed 
the New York City Police Depart- 
ment examination with a mark of 
90.66 to become thirteenth on the 
list of 9,000 men who took the test. 

John had decided upon a career 
in police and secret service work in 
Chicago in 1929 when he helped 
to capture a murderer. While riding 
with a Negro detective, Bill Davis, 
the sleuth saw a killer he had been 
seeking enter an old frame house in 
Chicago’s South Side. Davis stopped 
the car and followed the fugitive 
up the steps. He wasn’t able to 
force his way in so he went around 
to the rear of the house. As he dis- 
appeared around the corner, the 
trapped murderer came out the front 
door. 

Borican, meanwhile, had been 
sitting in the patrol car. When he 
saw the killer come out, he jumped 
from his seat and sprinted after him, 
caught up with him and made a 
perfect tackle. The fall knocked 
the wind out of both, but, by the 
time the detective had arrived on 
the scene, the killer had regained 
enough to try to get his gun. With 
Borican desperately clutching the 
fallen man’s legs, Davis talked him 
out of shooting. 

Borican, a bit disheveled, drove 
the pair to the police station. He 
was thrilled by the capture and de- 
cided it was the type of work he 
wanted to do. He was determined 
to do it, too, on a larger scale. John 
would have been the fastest thing 
on the police force. 
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Borican had a natural seven-and- 
a-half-foot stride which he was able 
to extend another foot when pressed. 
He was six-feet, one-inch tall and 
his best running weight was around 
170 pounds. His running was prac- 
tically self taught, although he did 
receive some instruction from Art 
Wisner of the Asbury Park A. C. 
and from Carl Meiner at Columbia 
University where he earned his 
masters degree. These men taught 
him how to get the most out of a 
performance. 

Borican believed that the greatest 


miler, the one who will approach the 
four-minute mile, should have a 
natural eight-and-a-half foot stride, 
be about six feet tall and weigh be- 
tween 170 and 180 pounds. He be- 
lieve 1 that Glenn Cunningham came 
closest to these proportions. 

However, if track meets are held 
in Heaven, John Borican is probably 
out doing cross country in prepara- 
tion for an attempt on the classic 
time. If ever a four-minute mile is 
run, it will probably be run in 
Heaven. 


Rastas’ Tells > General 


AN AMERICAN GENERAL attending an official din- 
ner in England found himself seated next toa Negro. The 
general was from the South and avoided speaking to the 
Negro, giving all his attention to the man at his right. 
Finally he felt that perhaps he should say some words to the 
Negro and turned to him and said, ‘‘Rastus, reckon yo’ all 


miss yo’ watermelon.” 


The Negro was startled, smiled and 


nodded his head. Nothing more was said. 

After dessert and coffee, the general suddenly became 
aware of the fact that his Negro neighbor was standing and 
speaking brilliantly in a perfect English with a scholarly 
Oxford accent. The general fidgeted uncomfortably for the 


full ten-minute speech. 


As he sat down, the Negro, one of the most brilliant 
scholars at Oxford and a high colonial official, turned to 
the general and said sarcastically: ‘“Rastus sho’ do miss his 


watermelon.” 


Louis Townsend 


io 


{| People south of the border 


can’t understand U. S. color prejudice 


| eile Greek Th olalins 


Condensed from Esquire 


By James Paul Stoakes 


ATIN AMERICANS share 
/ little of U. S. feeling about 
race. Except perhaps in 
white Uruguay and Argen- 
tina, Negroes, numbering about fif- 
teen per cent of the population, en- 
joy full equality of opportunity, 
socially, economically, politically. 
Race riots in the United States 
arouse in Latin Americans some- 
thing of the same curious interest 
that their political revolutions arouse 
inus. Thoughtful Latin Americans 
acknowledge our material superior- 
ity and envy our orderly political 
processes. But our inability to cope 
satisfactorily with racial problems 
affords them a comforting contrast. 
Perhaps because through this 
chink in our armor a flattering light 
falls upon them, they make much of 
racial difficulties in the United 
States. Luis Alberto Sanchez y 
Sanchez, writing about us in Un 
Sudamericano en Norte América, de- 
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votes two long chapters to the Negro 
problem. During the Detroit race 
riots in 1943, El Tiempo of Bogota, 
one of South America’s leading 
newspapers, reproduced a photo- 
gtaph three columns wide in the 
upper-righthand corner of the front 
page—the picture of a Negro, his 
arms held by two policemen, being 
struck in the face by a white man. 
“A cowardly assault by a white,” 
read part of the caption. 

Latin Americans are especially 
sensitive about this matter of color. 
Their skin, cream-and-coffee color, 
verges through all the gradations to 
dark brown. Eyes are usually black, 
hair heavy and black. Many of 
them in race-conscious sections of 
the United States could easily be 
mistaken for mulattoes. After all, 
one Latin American country, Haiti, 
is almost entirely Negro. 

Informed Latin Americans tend 
to ask themselves two questions: 
Would we, if we went to the 
United States, run the risk of em- 
barrassment because of the color of 
our skin? Do North Americans, in 
spite of the Good Neighbor policy, 
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secretly regard us as belonging to 
an inferior race? 

A partial answer to the first ques- 
tion appears in the fact that agencies 
concerned with awarding scholar- 
ships to Latin Americans usually as- 
sign the darker-skinned candidates 
to universities in the northern states. 
After all, a single embarrassing inci- 
dent could quite possibly destroy in 
Latin America the good will created 
by months, or even years, of effort. 
As to the second question, Latin 
Americans cannot entirely ignore the 
frequent contemptuous treatment of 
Mexicans in some of our border 
states. 

England, our friendly but inevi- 
table competitor for the post-war 
Latin American market, enjoys an 
advantage over us in this matter of 
racial prejudice. 


The British cultural institutes in 
Latin America, for instance, some- 
time employ highly-trained Negro 
teachers from Jamaica on their staffs, 
side by side with white teachers 
from Oxford and Cambridge. Such 
quiet but unmistakable evidence of 
the lack of color prejudice on the 
part of the British does not pass 
unnoticed by Latin Americans. The 
American cultural institutes in Cen- 
tral and South America, operating 
more or less indirectly under our’ 
Department of State, have not 
adopted a similar disarming policy. 

Carleton Beals, in a recent article, 
quoted a Mexican foreign affairs of- 
ficial as saying that racial discrimi- 
nation along with our support of 
dictatorships are two important fac- 
tors threatening our leadership in 
Latin America. 


Flooded: A Machine 


AS A HANGOVER from anti-Oriental laws, a number 
of Western states have strange ways of defining their pro- 
hibitions against interracial marriage. Typical laws are: 

Nevada: Marriage prohibited between white women and 


Ethiopians. 


Arizona: Marriage prohibited between white girls and 


Africans. 


California: Marriage prohibited between white persons 


and Mulattoes. 


Oregon: Marriage prohibited between white persons and 
persons with Negro blood or more. 

Nebraska: Marriage prohibited between white persons 
and persons with 14 Negro blood or more. 


Edward Jackson 


{| It took 23 years but Tulsa Negroes 
finally rebuilt church razed by flames of race hate 


P. S.—They P. aid The Mortgage | 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


By Dick Terry 


N THE NIGHT of May 31, 

O 1921, a mob advanced on 

the Tulsa City Hall, bent 

upon lynching a young Ne- 

gro bootblack, accused of assaulting 

a white elevator girl in a downtown 
office building. 

When word of the intended 
lynching reached “Little Africa,” 
where the city’s proportionately 
high Negro population lived—and 
still live—in rather strict isolation 
from the rest of the city, there soon 
appeared a band of 300 armed Ne- 
groes, determined to prevent the 
lynching. 

The firing of the first shot touched 
off a night of race rioting, death and 
destruction which still ranks high in 
this country’s list of catastrophes. 

The Negroes were driven back 
into Little Africa and the section 
was surrounded by armed whites in 
automobiles. Sometime during the 
night a series of fires were started 
around the edges of the district. A 
strong wind caught the flames, and 
when morning arrived Little Africa 
was reduced to ashes and smoulder- 
ing debris. 


Included in the ruins was what 
had been the $92,000 Mount Zion 
Negro Baptist church,, a building 
which was the pride of Little Africa 
and so new that the first services had 
been held therein only a month be- 
fore the riot. 

When martial law had been de- 
clared and order had been restored, 
the members of Mount Zion church 
gathered to look at their proud new 
church. All they saw was a pile of 
brick and rubbish, almost level with 
the ground. 

And hanging over their heads 
they saw a $50,000 mortgage. 

It had taken the members of the 
little church 12 years to raise the 
money to erect the building, even 
with the heavy, mortgage. 

They had started in 1909, a 
group of 15, in a little frame build- 
ing which they had dignified with 
the title of “tabernacle.” They had 
worked hard and had contributed 
their nickels and dimes toward the 
day when they could have a real 
church. They had seen their ambi- 
tion realized and then, 30 days later, 
reduced to a heap of ashes by the 
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flames of racial intolerance. 

There were several courses open 
to them. They could disband and 
go to other churches. They could 
declare themselves bankrupt and 
thus escape the $50,000 debt. (The 
church had been insured against 
fire, but the insurance company held 
that it was destroyed by riot, and 
there was no riot clause in the 
policy.) Or, they could start all 
over, pay +the debt, and maybe 
some day build a new church. It 
was a discouraging prospect. 

“We met at the parsonage and 
held a prayer service,’ Mrs. Ger- 
trude Grayson, church historian 
-and one of its founders recalled. 
“And then we started talking about 
what to do. I don’t mind telling 
you we were in low cotton that 
day.” 

Several white friends had advised 
them to take bankruptcy, and some 
of the members were in favor of it. 
One or two others wanted to just 
disband and join other churches. 
But when the meeting ended, the 
majority had voted to start all over 
again, pay the debt and some day 
build a new church. 

There were no expressions of ani- 
mosity, no thought of vengeance. 
Wherein lies a story and a lesson 
—a story of a quarter of a century 
of perseverance, and a lesson in 
racial tolerance. 

The first thing the congregation 
did was scrape together enough 
money to build another wooden 
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“tabernacle.” This wasn’t easy be- 
cause, in addition to their debt, 
some 90 per cent of them had lost 
their homes and all their belongings 
in the riot, and nickels and dimes 
were hard to come by. 

They cleared the grounds of the 
ashes and debris and sold the steel 
from the building for scrap which 
brought a few dollars toward the 
tabernacle. They were supposed to 
make monthly payments on the 
mortgage. Sometimes they made 
them, sometimes they just paid as 
much as they could. 

A few years after the fire the 
Reverend R. A. Whitaker, the man 
who had built the new church, be- 
came ill and discouraged. He felt 
the debt would never be paid off 
and finally resigned. 

There were intervals when they 
had no minister at all, because the 
church's plight was well known and 
it wasn’t easy to get a minister to 
take on the burden. In 1929, the 
Reverend E. W. Bradford took the 
job and struggled with it for five 
years. He resigned, convinced that 
the debt would never be paid. 

A lot of the members were be- 
ginning to feel the same way when, 
about 12 years ago, a Negro mer- 
chant in the district, J. H. Goodwin, 
assumed the mortgage and the 
church made their payments to him 
—when they could. Goodwin was 
not a member of the congregation, 
but he was sympathetic and let them 
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pay when and as much as they 
could. 

But even then the picture was 
discouraging. They had, during the 
years, succeeded in building a rough 
brick basement which had, for 
many years, a dirt floor and an un- 
plastered ceiling. 

But many of the congregation 
had drifted to other churches. Even 
though the debt was then more than 
three-fourths paid, the payments 
were getting further behind and the 
congregation more deeply discour- 
aged. 

That was the situation when, in 
1938, after having again been 
without a pastor for more than a 
year, the congregation sent a 
“call” to the Reverend J. H. Dot- 
son, the man who led them out of 
the wilderness. 

He was preaching in Muskogee at 
the time, and like every other Negro 
Baptist minister in that part of the 
country, he was well acquainted 
with the church’s plight. In the 
Baptist Church, he explained, the 
people call a pastor, instead of 
having a pastor sent to them. 
Whether or not the call is answered 
is up to the minister. The Reverend 
Dotson looked upon the call, he 
says, as a challenge. 

“I felt very deeply the possi- 
bility of re-establishing the faith of 
those people,’ he said. Then he 
added with a grin. “And, well, I 
just wanted to see if I could do the 
job.” 

He did. Somewhat to the sur- 
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prise and chagrin of the congrega- 
tion, he started out by plunging 
them still deeper into debt. The 
seats in the unfinished basement 
were heavy planks on saw horses 
—except for a few dozen folding 
chairs with slat bottoms. It was 
the folding chairs more than the 
plank seats which made the minis- 
ter determined to get new seats. 

The slats had long since worked 
loose and were always falling out 
of the chairs onto the concrete floor 
with a great clatter. “At least three 
slats would fall during every ser- 
mon,” the minister said with a wry 
grin, “‘and I could always count on 
at least one slat every time I 
prayed.” 

He bought several hundred metal 
folding chairs and he had the ceil- 
ing plastered. Then he started out to 
give the church new life. They liked 
his preaching, they liked his energy 
and they were inspired by his deter- 
mination. In six months, according 
to Mrs. Grayson’s records, he had 
won 60 backsliders back to the 
church, and had raised $3,000 in 
cash. 

“The first thing I did,” the Rev- 
erend Dotson told me as we sat be- 
fore the fireplace in his parsonage 
next door to the church, ‘‘was to do 
away with free will offerings for the 
building fund and put in a duplex 
envelope system.” He showed me 
one of the envelopes. One side was 
for local expenses, the other side 
for missions and benevolence. The 
missions and benevolence side be- 
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came the building fund. 

Each member of the congregation 
was given a box of the envelopes, 
each envelope dated, and informed 
that whether they attended service 
or not, the church expected to see an 
envelope for every Sunday. Each 
envelope had a dotted line for the 
donor's name and the amount do- 
nated. 

“With their names attached to 
the donations,” the minister 
laughed, “people are inclined to be 
a little more generous. It has a psy- 
chic effect.” 

It’s true, he said, that a lot of en- 
velopes would have maybe a nickel 
in one side and a dime in the other, 
“but the chances are it was 15 cents 
we wouldn’t have gotten otherwise, 
and you'd be surprised how much 
paper money began to show up.” 

The minister's next move was his 
“Joash Chest,’ his proudest inno- 
vation. Seeking around for a new 
idea to inspire donations for the 
building fund, he recalled the story, 
in Second Kings, of Joash the King 
of Judah, who decreed that a por- 
tion of the money coming into the 
church be used to repair the build- 
ing. But when, after a number of 
years, the priests had done nothing 
about repairing the church, he had 
one of the priests build a chest, bore 
a hole in the top, and place it beside 
the altar. Part of all money coming 
into the church was placed in the 
chest to pay the builders, and in 
time the church was repaired. 

But the Reverend Dotson didn’t 
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place his chest by the altar. He 
placed it right at the front door 
where everyone coming in and out 
would have to see it. He had a car- 
penter build it of wood some two 
inches thick. 

The pastor himself decorated it 
with stripes of tin and the words, 
“Joash Chest” cut out of tin. It 
bears a heavy padlock and, except 
for the slot cut in the top, looks 
like a pirate chest. He had small 
envelopes printed with the words. 
“Joash Chest” and he kept the con- 
gregation well supplied with them, 
and told them he expected each of 
them to put at least a dollar a month 
in the chest. 

But with all his zeal, the Rev- 
erend Dotson kept money raising 
activities strictly on a level he con- 
sidered proper for the church. Some 
may call him a little old-fashioned 
on that point, but he refused to 
countenance raffles, bazaars, enter- 
tainment, or even church suppers. 
Regarding the last, he told his con- 
gregation they had no_ business 
“going out and running compe- 
tition to the restaurants.” 

So they continued to do it the 
hard way and on Nov. 23, 1942, the 
Rev. Dotson paid Goodwin the last 
$100 on the debt. There was a 
small celebration, but there was still 
a long way to go. The members 
kept dropping their envelopes in 
the Joash Chest and when he had 
enough money to buy material to 
start work with, the Reverend Dot- 
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son spent it on bricks, stone and 
steel. 

It wasn’t much, but it was a start. 
It was enough to cover the rough 
brick basement and build an en- 
trance. Enough material, he esti- 
mates, for about 50 days building. 
And by close figuring they have 
about enough money to pay three 
bricklayers and a couple of laborers 
for that length of time. Then when 
they have more money, they will 
buy more material. 

By midsummer, he figures the 
building will be far enough along 
that they can move out of the 
basement where they have been 
for so many years and into the 
auditorium. 

When they laid the cornerstone 
a couple of weeks ago—the same 
cornerstone which was in their first 
church and which has been lying 
on the church grounds ever since— 
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a short story about their struggles 
appeared in Time magazine. Since 
then the Reverend Dotson has re- 
ceived letters from all over the 
country containing contributions 
which total nearly $500. 

One man in an eastern city wrote 
that he has left his own church be- 
cause of its policy of racial intoler- 
ance, so he was sending what would 
have been his annual contribution 
to his church: $152.00. Other con- 
tributions were from $1 to $50. 

The Reverend Dotson hopes that 
when the building gets nearer com- 
pletion, the congregation will be 
able to borrow enough on it to com- 
plete it. But if they can’t, he says, 
they will go along, just as they have 
for the past 24 years, gathering 
nickles and dimes until the job is 
done. 

They know now that they can do 
it. 


AT A BANQUET in connection with the war effort, the 
toastmaster opened the speaking with the assurance that all 
the guests had promised to make brief addresses. 

It chanced that the first to be called upon was the heavy- 
weight champion, Private Joe Louis, who rose to his feet 
and said, ‘The toastmaster must have known my speed,” 
and sat down. 


Thesaurus of Anecdotes 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Relations Improving 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


ESPITE the tensions of the 

=) war, race relations are im- 

proving in Dixie, most 
Americans believe. 

Canvassed in the NEGRO DIGEST 
Poll for May, a cross-section of the 
population expressed the opinion 
that the South is making progress in 
solving the Negro problem despite 
the growing clashes and violence on 
the race issue. Many saw in the 
racial tension in the South a sign of 
change for the better which is arous- 
ing some reaction. 

Queried on ‘Are Race Relations 
Improving in the South?” a typical 
group of whites and Negroes re- 
plied as follows: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North 41% 36% 23% 
West 42% 32% 26% 
South 38% 38% 24% 


Among whites, belief in improv- 
ing Dixie race relations was more 
positive than among Negroes. Par- 
ticularly pointed to was the action of 
several Southern states to repeal the 
poll tax and to allow more Negroes 
to vote. Also cited was the decrease 
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to a new low of the number of 
lynchings. Here was the white vote: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North 54% 21% 25% 
West 57% 14% 29% 
South 41% 38% 21% 


Negro opinion in direct contrast 
reflected the growing discontent 
with the status of colored people in 
the South. Especially in the North 
and West, Negroes felt that race re- 
lations were getting worst in Dixie. 
Much of this belief stems from the 
treatment of Northern Negro sol- 
diers in the South. 

The canvass of Negroes resulted 
in the following: 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North 31% 49% 20% 
West 34% 45% 21% 
South 35% 39% 26% 


Among Southern Negroes, unof- 
ficial repressive measures in a num- 
ber of cities by police in using va- 
grancy and draft laws against col- 
ored citizens were cited by Southern 
Negroes as a sign of worsening ra- 
cial relations, 


OT WHAT the professor of 
thinks. Nor the 

Buchmanite minister. Nor the 

progressive newspaper editor. 
Nor the crusading socialist. Nor 
the tea-drinking intelligentsia who 
live in their ivory towers and dream 
pretty dreams. But the average 
southern white man—what he 
thinks about the average southern 
Negro. 

What the average southern white 
man thinks about the average south- 
ern Negro is something very few 
people but southerners understand. 
Most of what's being written today 


FLOYD TILLERY is associate editor 
of the Georgia newspapers, the Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Times and the West 
Point News. He has been a free lance 
contributor to a number of leading na- 
tional magazines. 


The Negro 


What Thinks Of Ve ro 


Condensed from Newspapermen 


By Floyd Tillery 


about the Negro is largely propa- 
ganda, packed with theory, preju- 
dice, and mis-statement of facts. 
Written largely by the white ‘‘re- 
formers” and educated Negroes in 
the North, and by a small group of 
white ‘‘liberals’’ in the South. 

The “reformers’’ know very little 
or nothing about the typical south- 
ern Negro—or the typical southern 
white man either, for that matter. 
Not even Virginia-born Pearl Buck 
is an exception. The stuff this group 
writes about the Negro is as amus- 
ing as it is disgusting to most south- 
erners. 

Likewise, the educated northern 
Negroes know as little about their 
colored brothers below the Mason- 
Dixon line as they do about their 
pre-Revolutionary ancestors, Afri- 
can blacks or Continental whites. 
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While as for the Dixie ‘‘liberals,” 
they are for the most part suffering 
from inhibitions—thwarted desires 
of some kind—or they are trying to 
play politics, get their names in the 
headlines, establish reputations as 
“broad-minded, civilized southern- 
ers.” 

Now, the average white man in 
the South seldom takes time out to 
analyze what he really thinks about 
the Negro any more than he sits 
himself down to philosophize about 
the weather. He accepts Negroes 
and weather as “‘inevitables.” If the 
weather is exceptionally hot or cold, 
the white man may complain a bit; 
and if a Negro ‘gets out of his 
place,” why, the white man usually 
puts him promptly back. And that’s 
all there is to it. 

Whether the idea is right or 
wrong, the fact remains that to 
the average southern white man the 
Negro’s “place’’ is that of an in- 
ferior—and a colored inferior at 
that. A colored inferior, regardless 
of the reasons why, who is filthy, 
trifling, of a low order of mentality, 
and of very short moral stature. 

The white man will readily admit 
that the Negro is unfortunately a 
product of slavery-days who was 
profitably dumped by the North into 
the economic lap of the South; that 
the Negro has been deprived of 
many of his economic and educa- 
tional opportunities; that he has 
been imposed upon in many ways; 
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and that he has seldom been given 
his full legal rights. 

Within the past twenty-five years 
an “‘awakened conscience” has mani-_ 
fested itself in the South, resulting 
in many benefits to the colored race. 
At the same time the southern white 
man knows that the Negro is a racial 
child, and that any real, lasting prog- 
ress which he makes must come 
slowly. 

Higher wages and educational ad- 
vantages cannot transform the status 
of the. Negro in a decade or in a 
generation. The black man in the 
South has made great advancements 
within the past twenty-five years. He 
is still making advancement, and the 
southern white man is assisting him 
in his efforts. 

But the typical southern Negro is 
still filthy, lazy, improvident, of a 
low order of mentality, and of very 
short moral stature. He does not 
use his higher wages to improve his 
living conditions. He does as little 
work as possible. He spends his 
money as a little child. Intellectu- 
ally he is a moron. And he lies, 
cheats, and steals without any moral 
scruples. He is the product of a 
long, long past. Only a long proc- 
ess of education in the broad sease 
of the term will produce any marked 
changes in his status. 

Only the southern white man has 
the patience to endure all these 
shortcomings of the Negro. Only 
the southern white man has the tol- 
erance to “put up’’ with the Negro 
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during his long transition period 
from savage to civilized. Only the 
southern white man understands that 
for the Negro’s own good he must 
be kept “in his place” until he can 
advance sufficiently to stay in that 
place on his own. 

The southern white man is kind 
and friendly to the Negro. He 
wants to help the Negro and is do- 
ing so constantly in many ways. 

The common relationship 
tween white housewife and her col- 
ored servants, between white em- 
ployer and colored employee, is one 
of friendliness. Never is there mani- 
fest any spirit of hatred or antag- 
onism on the part of the Superior 
toward the Inferior. And the south- 
ern white man never fails to encour- 
age any Negro who is trying to im- 
prove himself. 

But, just as the southern white 
parent knows that he must not be 
too indulgent toward his own child, 
knows that he must discipline and 
train the youngster, knows that he 
must keep him in a child’s place— 
so does the southern white man 
know that he must see to it that the 
Negro for his own good grows grad- 
ually in his entire racial develop- 
ment. 

The average southern Negro is 
quite willing to grow gradually. He 
understands full well that he is be- 
ing given opportunities in ever-in- 
creasing numbers to improve his 
economic and educational status. He 
is grateful for these opportunities, 
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and his gratitude to his benefactor 
—the southern white man—is ex- 
pressed in words and in deeds which 
are both pleasing and encouraging to 
those who want to help him. 

It is only when the southern Ne- 
gro is encouraged by outsiders to 
assert himself socially, to make, or 
try to make, social-equality demands 
on the whites, that trouble arises be- 
tween members of the two races. 

This encouragement does not or- 
iginate in the southern colleges for 
Negroes; nor does it originate 
among the southern Negro leaders. 
It originates with the white “re- 
formers’ and the educated Negro 
groups in the North. And during 
World War II, official Washington 
has done much collaborating with 
both these agitating factions. 

Two groups of Negroes are at- 
tempting to take advantage of these 
“social-equality” directives from the 
War Department and from New 
Deal bureaus: the northern Negro 
who finds protection by virtue of his 
military uniform; and the southern 
Negro with a taste of academic edu- 
cation and a touch of low-class white 
“society” in the North. Thus far 
the South has been pretty well able 
to handle both groups. It is in the 
North and East, where white men 
do not understand Negroes, that the 
race riots take place. 

But let the “reformers’’ agitate 
and rage, and let the “liberals” 
pussyfoot and politic, and let of- 
ficial Washington think anything 
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it fancies, pass all the laws it pre- 
fers—the South has no worries, no 
fears about social-equality between 
the white and the blacks in Dixie. 
On this point the South is as sure 
in its conviction as it is adamant in 
its stand—that “this thing shall 
never come to pass.” 

In the South water does not run 
up hill, and never will. And in 
the South the colored race does 
not associate socially with the white 
race, and never will. The South 
realizes that the Negro must have 
better economic, educational and le- 
gal advantages—equal in time to 
those of the whites. And to accom- 
plish these ends the South will con- 
tinue to work for the gradual im- 
provement of the Negro, standing 
ready always to cooperate with all 
other agencies—sectional, private, 
governmental — interested in the 
same program. 

However, before the South will 
ever submit to outside intervention 


By George 


IDE CIRCULATION has 
W/ been given to the opinion 
of the white South about 
the Negro but the latter's 
opinion of the white South has en- 
joyed far less currency, except in 
the Negro press. 
Accordingly, many of our native 
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of any kind which would try to 
force the white man to mix and 
mingle with colored people socially 
—well, the South would simply 
fight another Civil War! And if 
social-equality among the two races 
were the issue of such a conflict, the 
South would never surrender in its 
Civil War II. 

It might be obliterated, but the 
South would die with its boots on, 
its head high, its honor unsullied, 
its principles untouched by those 
whe would try to change the cus- 
toms and practices of the centuries, 
the traditions of revered genera- 
tions, the common-sense laws of hu- 
man nature. 

For, in the South—yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow—white is white 
and black is black, and “‘Ne’er the 
twain shall meet” (in social relation- 
ships) though God himself should 
decree it so from His Great Judg- 
ment Seat. 


What Negro Thinks Of South 


S. Schuyler 


Caucasians who have recently kegun 
reading Negro newspapers have 
been quite shocked by the bitterness 
with which Dixie is customarily dis- 
cussed, and professional Southern- 
ers of the Rankin stripe have has- 
tened to re-assert with emotional 
conviction the Negrophobic faiths 
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which motivate them. 

Just what do Negroes, by and 
large, think about the South? 

Well, their thoughts about Dixie 
are similar to the opinion of Jews 
about Germany. They love the 
South (especially if they are South- 
ern-born) for its beauty, its climate, 
its fecundity and its better ways of 
life; but they hate, with a bitter, 
corroding hatred, the color preju- 
dice, the discrimination, the vio- 
lence, the crudities, the insults and 
humiliations, and the racial segre- 
gation of the South, and they hate 
all those who keep these evils alive. 


As a young Florida bootblack 


once told me, ‘The South sure 
would be a fine place if there wasn’t 
no white folks there!” 

I know a colored woman, a 
Georgia-born graduate of Spelman 
College who has resided in New 
York City for ten years. When she 
recently returned from a brief visit 
to her native State, I asked her what 
she thought of the South. Grimly 
she replied, “I would like to see it 
blasted by robot bombs until not a 
building was left standing!” 

This is a rather extreme expres- 
sion of the hatred of Dixie which I 
believe to be characteristic of most 
Southern Negroes living outside the 
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South. Because of this feeling they 
have left there in droves and have 
no intention of returning except for 
brief visits to their families. 

When these Negroes left the 
South they were through with it 
forever. They hate it for what they 
suffered physically and spiritually, 
and they are eager contributors to all 
efforts to fight the things for which 
the South stands in their opinion. 
In the main their paramount desire 
is to get their families and friends 
out of the South to freer territory 
where they will no longer be “boys,” 
“gals” and “niggers”; where they 
will be free of the atmosphere of 
restriction, proscription and terror; 
where they can escape the madden- 
ingly smug assumption of white su- 
periority, and the oily and transpar- 
ent condescension of “good” white 
folks who have ‘always loved the 
Negro.” 

Most Southern whites would be 
surprised to know that the Negroes 
who live in the South are similarly 
detestful of the “institutions” of 
Dixie. They bitterly resent having 
to swallow their pride, having per- 
force to plead and fawn for a meas- 
ure of justice and fair play, having 
to be ever watchful of word and 
action for fear of swift reprisal, 
having forever to play second fiddle 
and pretend to like it. 

And they loathe those Negroes in 
the vulnerable position of leadership 
who, for various reasons, pretend to 
like it and are sometimes wont to 
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console themselves with the baseless 
belief that those who have escaped 
to freer soil are actually worse off, 
voluminous statistics to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Most of these Southern Negroes 
feel themselves in a battle as im- 
portant as any struggles of the vari- 
ous European Undergrounds—a bat- 
tle which they have fought in vari- 
ous ways for three centuries, first by 
poison, fire, bullet and flight, and 
latterly by education and organiza- 
tion. 

For this reason they have flocked 
to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
some of whose largest and most 
militant branches today are below 
“The Line.” They have rallied en- 
thusiastically to the fight for equal- 
ization of teachers’ salaries, for a 
free ballot, for economic advanta- 
ges, and against insult, humiliation 
and terrorism. 

The Southern Negro today re- 
gards most of the white South as his 
enemy, and all his scheming, plan- 
ning, organizing and fighting is with 
the aim of worsting this enemy 
about whom he is far more bitter 
than he is against either the Ger- 
mans or the Japanese. 

He does not think of the white 
Southerners as in any way superior, 
save in military, political and eco- 
nomic power, and he has no desire 
to take advantage of them, assuming 


he could. In fact my observation 
has been that the Southern Negro 
wants as little as possible to do with 
the Southern white man—he simply 
wants the same rights, privileges and 
duties, and hates those who deny 
them to him. 

As for Northern-born Negroes, 
they think of the South as an out- 
landish and barbaric area to be 
shunned as one would the plague, 
and to never visit except as a school 
teacher or on business. A Negro 
who migrates South is as rare as a 
Jew seeking transportation to Berlin. 

They hate the white South from 
afar and contribute to all attacks 
against it with grim and fanatical 
zeal. For decades they fostered and 
sustained the attack against the 
enemy until their Southern brethren 
were prepared to join in the attack, 
as they have done in increasing 
numbers since World War I. 

The average Negro does not think 
that a// Southern whites are ignor- 


- ant, prejudiced, cruel and unfair. 


He knows there are notable excep- 
tions, but he also thinks they are a 
microscopic minority having little 
or no affect on Southern traditions 
and institutions. 

He would like to see the South 
change but he is none too optimistic. 
He is hopeful but not gullible. 

He is bitterly militant and deter- 
mined, sore and resentful, and what 
he privately thinks of the South is 
usually unprintable. 


{| William Grant Still started with 
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AN’S accomplishment 

should be valued without 

reference to his color, thinks 

William Grant Still. He has 
African, Indian and white blood in 
his veins and has won recognition as 
a contemporary composer of merit, 
regardless of his blood. 

Still has serenity, no matter what 
is said about him. He is 50 this 
year, is happily raising a second 
family in California and some of 
his dreams are coming true. 

At present they center in opera. 
Twenty years ago, his Land of 
Dreams had a first performance in 
New York. It was a small piece for 
orchestra. Now he is retouching 
an opera, Troubled Island.  Sto- 
kowski will produce it in New 
York’s City Center in Fall. 

The California bungalow where 
the composer, his white wife, Verna 
Arvey Still, a writer and musician, 


with two children, live, is a busy 
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Sophie Tucker and went to Stokowski 
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spot not far from the center of 
downtown Los Angeles. Handsome 
five-year-old Duncan Allan and 
pretty, blond Judith Ann have made 
a willing slave of their father in 
and around the house. The parents 
don’t let them out of their sight for 
long. If there is an Eastern trip 
to hear the new Still opera, the little 
ones will go too. 

Still believes children should have 
their parents’ companionship when 
they are little. He puts them out 
repeatedly but gently when he is 
working. But they come back soon, 
for their father never seems to be 
bothered by them. 

He does his most important work 
at night when they are asleep. With 
a drafting board on his lap, Still 
writes far into the night. 

Next morning he transcribes his 
work on his prized music-typewriter 
and later he and his wife score it by 
hand. They bind and fold the blue- 
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prints when they come back from 
the print shop and the job is done 
and ready for the publisher, if a 
publisher turns up. 

His garden behind a high barbed- 
wire fence gets hours of daytime 
too. The Stills seldom shop for 
food. There are beets the size of 
melons in that plot; carrots that 
would win a prize, and every other 
variety of vegetable that grows in 
the Southland. Still confesses to a 
finicky appetite, especially when he 
is away from home or not working 
at his music. He seldom cooks his 
prize vegetables himself though. His 
specialty is waffles. 

In these creamless days, his wife 
has to be on guard because of this 
penchant for waffles. He is quite 
equal to picking up a cream bottle 
and emptying it into the batter with- 
out any reserve for coffee. This is 
one of her small annoyances. Noth- 
ing makes him fat and he seems to 
have the gift of eternal youth. Still 
has been in California ten years and 
looks exactly the same age as he 
looked when he arrived. 

It is not a matter of regret to 
Still that his forays into Holly- 
wood are infrequent. After all he 
has had the fleshpots of music dur- 
ing years of night-clubbing and ar- 
ranging for famous bands. He won 
his spurs in popular music before 
he turned to serious music but he 
equipped himself with a sound 
training before digressing. 

He was born in Mississippi. Most 
of his first years were spent in 
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Arkansas and Ohio where the color 
line was not rigidly drawn. 

His mother Mrs. Carrie Sambro 
Still, was a teacher of English in a 
Little Rock High School and a col- 
lege graduate. It was in her mind 
to educate William Grant to become 
a teacher and she wanted to send 
him to Oxford. Her son disap- 
pointed her by dropping out of 
Ohio’s Wilberforce College a few 
months before graduation. 

For one thing, he wanted to spend 
all his time and the liberal allow- 
ance his family gave him on music. 
For another, there was a girl he 
married against his mother’s wishes, 
On his own at 19, he got a job at 
$6 a week and played for dances. 

He could have continued at that 
indefinitely but a small inheritance 
from his father when he was 21 
encouraged him to set out for Ober- 
lin to study music. While he was 
there he made such progress that he 
was awarded a music scholarship. 

A year in the U. S. Navy inter- 
rupted. Later he went on to New 
England and study with Chadwick 
and had three years of private les- 
sons with Edgar Varese. It was 
while studying with Varese that 
Vladimir Shavith conducted Still's 
ultra-modern Land of Dreams in an 
International Composers’ concert at 
Aeolian Hall. 

Sophie Tucker gave Still his first 
real chance when she asked him to 
orchestrate music for her. He 
worked for W. C. Handy in Mem- 
phis and he and Handy remained 
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friends always. During this incuba- 
tion period, he learned to play many 
orchestral instruments although he 
doesn’t like to have his indifferent 
saxophone playing mentioned. He 
played oboe, a much more difficult 
instrument, in the revue, Shuffle 
Along. He became arranger for 
Earl Carroll, and conductor and pro- 
gram arranger for radio's Deep 
River Hour. 

Paul Whiteman is a discerning 
person. Years ago, when he saw 
that his arranger had talent he of- 
fered him a commission. Still wrote 
Deserted Plantation. The next mile- 
stone along the way up was a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship. He could have 
gone to Europe with it. Instead he 
came to California. That was in 
1935. 

In the ten years that followed, 
Still has received several grants 
from the Guggenheims, a Julius 
Rosenwald Fellowship and is now 
one of the judges on the Rosenwald 
committee for awards to musicians. 
The list of his works has mounted 
steadily. 

When he came to California he 
had a reputation as an arranger and 
his composer's star was rising. Film- 
studios reached for him but they 
wanted him to go on doing arrang- 
ing and orchestrating for others. 
They were not much interested in 
original work. 

Still got tired of doing other peo- 
ple’s work and never getting screen 
credit. Too many film-scorers ac- 
quired the habit of calling him at 


the last moment and asking for ar- 
rangements in record time. At last 
his eyes rebelled. He knew then 
that he must save himself for his 
own music. 

He has written two symphonies, 
the Afro-American and one in G 
minor, the Song of a New Race. 
The first was given its trial per- 
formance under Howard Hanson at 
an Eastman School American Com- 
posers’ concert in 1931. The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra under Stokowski 
and later the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Rodzinski also _per- 
formed it. The OWI micro-filmed 
it, score and parts, and sent it for 
performances to Russia as represent- 
ative American music. Part of it 
has been recorded by Victor and by 
Columbia. Still considers his G 
minor Symphony, written six years 
later in California, more of an ex- 
pression of the ‘American colored 
man of today,” the “New Race.” 

One of the reasons Still wanted 
to stay in California, when he re- 
ceived the Guggenheim Fellowship, 
was the presence of a librettist. It 
has been the dream of his life to 
write operas. The fellowships, roy- 
alties and his publications through 
ASCAP have enabled him to realize 
the dream at last. 

Besides the symphonies there are 
four operas: Blue Steel; Troubled 
Island, in three acts with libretto by 
Langston Hughes; A Bayou Legend 
with libretto by Verna Arvey; and 
A Southern Interlude aiso with li- 
bretto by Verna Arvey. 
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Troubled Island will be the first 
real performance of an opera by 
William Grant Still or any other 
Negro in New York. 

Still’s music for the New York 
World’s Fair Theme Center at- 
tracted attention. Then CBS com- 
missioned Lenox Avenue which was 
afterwards turned into a ballet and 
presented in Los Angeles. His 
choral works: Plain Chant for 
America and They Lynched Him on 
a Tree have had several perform- 
ances. Katherine Garrison Chapin 
(Mrs. Francis Biddle) wrote the 
stirring words for both. Both poems 
tie in with the anti-Jim Crow ballad: 
“Give me some democracy to de- 
fend.” 

John Barbirolli commissioned 
Plain Chant for America to be 
played at the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Centennial. Mrs. 
Chapin wrote this poem too. Mr. 
Barbirolli conducted the Plain Chant 
from London on the 1944 Thanks- 
giving broadcast when Churchill 
spoke. 

He likes to work with his hands, 
as scoring and work under pressure 
in the studios has forced him to 
seek relaxation. He has made a 
huge streamlined wooden locomo- 
tive and a battleship that catapults 
an aeroplane, for his youngest son. 
An older son is in radio and tele- 
vision, making his home in Jamaica. 

Still’s reading just at present, is 
on gardening and the newest chemi- 
cal fertilizers. His concentration on 
anything that interests him at the 


moment is wonderful to contem- 
plate. When Edwin R. Embree'’s 
book Thirteen Against the Odds 
came out with a chapter on William 
Grant Still, the composer ripped 
open the package and sat down to 
read with his mind still on garden- 
ing. Soon he looked up at his wife 
with a puzzled expression saying, 
“I don’t see anything about me here. 
This is about the very best way to 
raise sweet potatoes.” He was deep 
in the chapter on George Washing- 
ton Carver. 

The present struggle for world 
democracy is closely bound, in Still’s 
mind, with the struggle for democ- 
racy at home in which his race is 
engaged. When the League of Com- 
posers commissioned short works 
for orchestra observant of some 
phase of the war, Still wrote the 
requiem, In Memoriam: The Col- 
ored Soldiers Who Died for Democ- 
racy. His thoughts turned to the 
fact that the first American soldier 
was a Negro. 

In Panama, Music Week 1944 
was marked by a Still Festival. From 
Europe comes news of Still’s music 
conducted by John Barbirolli and 
Rudolph Dunbar. The last to be 
heard over the air was the Poem 
commissioned by Cleveland’s Sym- 
phony Association. But the opera 
to be given at the New York City 
Center is the climax of his achieve- 
ments to date, at least in his mind. 
That is characteristic of Still. What- 
ever he is doing at the moment is 
the most important of all his years. 


of race hate to a war worker 


| Cafe Society owner explains facts 


» Dixie 


EAR SIR: My employer told 
DN me of a picture and article 
appearing in Life Maga- 
zine showing a night club 
in New York with colored and white 
guests. I obtained a copy of the 
magazine and was utterly amazed to 
learn the club in question is Cafe 
Society. At present I am on an im- 
portant war project. We are prac- 
tically isolated from all social activ- 
ity, which I would prefer to walk- 
ing into a night club, or any place of 
entertainment, and being subjected 
to such close contact with negroes. I 
sincerely hope Cafe Society is the 
exception and such practice is pro- 
hibited by other clubs. 

No doubt you will feel I am prej- 
udiced and a crank. Such is not the 
case. Negroes, in their right place, 
are a good race. Here’s hoping you 
can see your way clear to revert to 
your former restrictions, so we war 
workers can anticipate more pleasant 
evenings in Cafe Society in the fu- 
ture. 

Sincerely, 
Joan B. 


Nov. 1, 1944 
(79 years after Civil War) 
Dear Miss B: 
We are sorry that, being isolated 
in a barracks so far from New York, 


One of the few big first rate 
night clubs in the country that al- 
lows no color bars is Cafe Society 
in New York. Many Southerners 
attending the club for the first time 
are taken aback by the presence of 
What Barney Josephson, 
Cate Society owner, has to say to 
these Dixie-minded folk is told in 
an answer he wrote to a recent 
letter protesting “social equality” at 
the night spot. 


you are unable to understand and ap- 
preciate the great changes which 
you are helping to bring about 
through your efforts as a war worker. 
Our German enemy has brutally 
brought to the fore as the main issue 
of the war the question you raise, 
that is, the question of “racial supe- 
riority.”. The Negro people have 
been stirred to demand the rights 
granted them under Article 14 of 
our Constitution and under the Civil 
Rights Law which exists in the State 
of New York. 

Your letter asking us to _— 
to our former restrictions” (which, 
by the way, never existed in Cafe 
Society—the place, not the sect) in 
effect asks us to violate the Federal 
Constitution and the New York 
State Law. Weare sure that you did 
not intend to be an “‘accessory before 
the fact” to the commission of a 
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crime—a crime which is punishable 
by a fine of $500. 

Your letter was very well written 
and shows that the writer has had 
quite some schooling and possesses 
intelligence. But it shows also that 
there is something radically wrong 
with our school system and that 
training was not carried out along 
truly democratic lines. In spite of 
your denial, it reeks with race preju- 
dice. You stated that you would not 
like to be ‘subjected to such close 
contact with Negroes,’ and that Ne- 
groes, in their right place, are a good 
race. What is the right place for 
any citizen, any human being, in a 
democracy? We believe in democ- 
racy and we are willing to practice it, 
even if it hurts our business! 

And what of our Negro patrons 
in uniform—some of whom wear 
medals received for valor performed 
on the field of battle in the service 
of our country and in the interest of 
democracy? Would you have us 
ban them? Haven't they earned the 
right to enjoy the benefits of de- 
mocracy at home? 

You complained that you would 
not want to be subjected to ‘such 
close contact with Negroes.’ As an 
old customer of Cafe Society, you of 
course know that we engage Negro 
talent. Surely you have no objection 

to sitting close to Hazel Scott where 

you could watch her talented hands. 
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No, your objection is not against 
all contact with Negroes, but is re- 
stricted to your prejudices about ‘so- 
cial contact’ with Negroes. 

You have, we are sure, no objec- 
tion to the most intimate contact of a 
Negro maid who may wash your 
most intimate things, cook your 
meals and drink from your cups. 
But to allow a cultured Negro to sit 
in the same room with you? It sends 
an unprejudiced shiver up your 
spine. 

For your information, and you 
may so inform your boss and your 
friends, our place is open to all de- 
cent human beings without reserva- 
tion or restriction. It is our opin- 
ion that the color of one’s skin is not 
the determining factor which makes 
for decency. 

Finally, we point out to you that 
your work in helping the war effort 
is totally inconsistent with your prej- 
udice against the Negro people. 
Why fight German Nazism with its 
hateful racial theory, why fight for 
the Four Freedoms if you want a 
section of our population subjected 
to the same theory, and denied the 
same freedoms? “There’s a new 
world acomin’” after this war and 
one of the things ‘“‘a-comin’ ”’ is the 
completion of those rights over 
which a Civil War was fought in 
this country. 

Barney Josephson 
Owner, Cafe Society. 


Condensed from Colliers 


By E. Arnot Robertson 


HE CHICKENS were reeling 

about between the huts, 

drunk from eating hopper 

locusts; and the laughing 

black children were imitating the 
chickens. 

An advancing swarm of locusts, 
still in the voracious wingless stage, 
had unaccountably missed the millet 
crop in the most benevolent way; 
only enough hoppers to give the 
chickens a glut of food had come 
as far as the huts, and none had 
reached the cultivated land, on the 
farther side of the Tanganyika vil- 
lage. The main body of the swarm 
had passed on; it was safe to laugh, 
for the moment. 

The women, pounding meal be- 
fore their huts, called to one another 
in cheerful voices, discussing the 
closeness of the escape. Even the 
village schoolmaster agreed with a 
grin to the graceless remark of a 
stranger. Nothing, he suggested, 
was nicer than the last sight of hop- 


pers making off toward someone 
else’s millet. 

“Especially when they fatten 
one’s chickens on the way!”’ said the 
schoolmaster. 

The stranger was a Kikuyu house- 
boy, passing through the village in 
charge of a file of porters bearing 
headloads. 

“But watch that you don’t lose 
some of your nice fat chickens,” 
said the Kikuyu, ‘when these fel- 
lows are on the way home!” In this 
remote part of the interior, the two 
Africans used English because of 
the difficulties of dialect. 

“They won’t be going home yet a 
while,’ the schoolmaster said. 
“You're taking the white man’s 
goods to his house?” 

“The district officer's place, mak- 
ing it ready for him to move in at 
once.” 

“Then you'll have to stop and 
build it,” said the schoolmaster. 
“The house no longer exists.” 
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“But it was there—five days ago!” 

“So were the white ants,” said 
the schoolmaster. ‘They've been 
there a long time, only nobody 
knew. Not till the wind came, and 
the house crumbled. Like that.’’ He 
made a flattening movement with 
his hand. ‘Locusts—at least you 
can see what they're doing. But the 
white ants—eating away in secret-— 
in the dark—eating away the foun- 
dations—when no one knows—” 

He stopped abruptly. Two fig- 
ures were crossing the clearing in 
the center of the village: one an 
old man, and one who might have 
been any age, with a cavernous face 
like a skull. The latter wore a shirt 
of wildcat skins, and charms about 
his arms and legs. 

“Here come the chief and his 
witch doctor,”’ said the schoolmaster. 
“You'd better ask him for help with 
the building if the district officer is 
coming at once. It should not take 
long to put up another, with enough 
hands.”’ 

In a moment, the village street 
was empty, save for them and the 
group about the chief, to whom the 
houseboy was explaining that by 
now Mr. Shearforth would already 
have left Tanga, on his way here. 

“You see?’’ said the chief. “My 
people have all gone. Their minds 
are not set against building a new 
house for the white man. It is just 
that at this season their hands are 
well occupied with their crops and 
their cattle. It is not a matter of 
payment at all, but of the fewness of 
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the men. The Sukuma are not like 
the Kikuyu,”” he added pointedly. 
“They do not care to labor like 
women with their hands, for needs 
not their own.” 

“The people have no idea the dis- 
trict officer is coming!” said the 
schoolmaster. “So it is hardly the 
thought of work that has frightened 
them away.” 

The chief ignored him. “And 
then, there is the material for the 
house,” he went on. ‘We have 
nothing prepared. But I will see 
what I can do.” Standing behind the 
chief, the witch doctor took no part 
in the conversation and blinked 
rapidly at the ground. 

All Africa was in that group, or 
listening to them—the new and the 
old; the schoolmaster and the witch 
doctor; and around them the silent 
village, where the laughter had 
been stilled. 

It did not matter a great deal to 
James Shearforth that the house had 
not been finished by the time he ar- 
rived. He could live in a tent till 
the place was ready; minor discom- 
forts would take his mind off other 
things. 

By day he had plenty to keep him 
busy, for the district was a big one. 
It was only when the light faded 
that the loneliness of the place 
closed down upon him. He took to 
expending vast care over fiddling 
little jobs. It was better than cover- 
ing sheet after sheet of paper with 
bitter words which he generally had 
the sense to destroy in the morning. 
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But not always. The desire to touch 
her—to hurt her possibly, but at 
least to reach her somehow—came 
back to him while he listened to the 
silence. 

“T’'ve just finished making some- 
thing quite ridiculous—a bird cage,” 
he wrote. ‘‘Because you've always 
liked birds about the house better 
than flowers. And I suppose some 
part of me still refuses to believe you 
won't be coming out to me here. 
Even though I know what a mistake 
it was, our trying to come together 
again in Tanga... . 

“I could do with something to 
take my mind off the mess we've 
made of things together, you and I 
—two people who can’t either make 
a job of marriage or leave each 
other alone.” 

Someone came into the tent and 
stood waiting for his attention. ‘‘All 
right, Ahmut, I don’t want anything 
else!’ he said irritably, and then saw 
the very grave-looking young tou- 
can perched on a black hand and 
looked up in surprise. 

“The children caught this,” said 
the schoolmaster. “And I heard you 
had a parrot cage but no parrot. 
Would it do instead to make the 
new cage useful?” 

“Good heavens, I only finished 
the thing twenty minutes ago. Is 
everything I do known as quickly as 
that?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ said the schoolmaster. 

“This is my second present today. 
The chief sent up six chickens. Al- 
most the first sign of life he’s made. 


Or did you know that, too?” 

“I knew,” said the schoolmaster 
regretfully, ‘because they were my 
chickens.” 

“Why is that?’’ Shearforth asked 
sharply. ‘I will not have this offer- 
ing of other men’s goods!” 

“T should not have said that,”’ said 
the schoolmaster. ‘Perhaps I only 
thought they looked like mine. In 
any case, it doesn’t matter.” 

“But you are six chickens short?” 

“Yes. They may well have strayed 
away.” 

“I want to know why the chief 
sent your chickens.” 

The schoolmaster shrugged. “Per- 
haps because I mentioned there used 
to be three rooms in the bungalow 
when the chief did not want to send 
building material for more than a 
very small place.” 

“But he must have known you'd 
only have to tell me, and the chick- 
ens would be sent back or paid for 


“Perhaps he was sure I would 
rather say nothing than pay in other 
ways. With more than six chickens,” 
The words came with a rush, as 
though the man were afraid that 
having started he would not dare 
goon. ‘Mr. Shearforth, you would 
be surprised to know what the vil- 
lage was forced to pay the witch 
doctor for the fact that the locusts 
did not reach the millet, a few days 
before you came!’’ As he spoke he 
looked behind him into the dark 
night. “It's no use my telling you 
what I believe it was. Because I 
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can’t prove what I suspect. What 
many suspect. No one can prove it. 
People would lie and lie to you, out 
of fear, if you asked questions.” 

“Who are they afraid of? The 
chief? He looks harmless.” 

“But not the man behind him! I 
beg you not to send back those 
chickens!” He spoke in great agita- 
tion. 

“Look here—what’s your name?” 

“Hale, Lewis Hale.” 

“Well, Hale, surely as an edu- 
cated man you don’t believe the 
witch doctor knows anything more 
than his five senses will tell him?” 

The schoolmaster looked off again 
into the night. “For not quite ten 
years,” he said softly, “I have been 
of your faith. For more than ten 
thousand, my people have been in 
Africa, where the ground is soaked 
with blood, and alive with the ter- 
ror and the magic made out of that 
spilt blood. Sometimes I think the 
air itself is poisoned here, it is so 
very old with cruelty. You ask me 
what I believe about witchcraft. Do 
you mean with my mind or with my 
heart? They aren't the same. You 
can’t wipe out ten thousand years 
with ten. But one thing I do know 
—” He spoke with passion—“in 
the end, it is the Africans who must 
lift the fear that lies over Africa. 

“You white men can’t do it, be- 
cause the fear of witchcraft is some- 
thing you only understand from the 
outside; it isn’t bred in you. With 
us, the fear comes from the inside 
where no one but the man who has 
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mastered it in his own heart can 
get at in others. The only thing you 
can do is to make it possible for us 
to come forward—the African doc- 
tors and the African teachers—the 
new Africa that will fight the old.” 

The schoolmaster’s voice dropped 
to its normal level, and he smiled 
almost with apology, “I didn’t come 
to talk as I've just been talking, but 
to borrow books, if you can spare 
them?” 

“T've very few. It’s a job, keep- 
ing them from being eaten by those 
damned white ants, but you can 
take anything you like from over 
there.” 

The schoolmaster was there again 
the day the safari ants came. They 
arrived just before dusk. By then 
the porters had all gone home, and 
Shearforth had moved into the new 
house, although it was not quite 
ready, in order to impress on the 
powers behind the village that their 
unhelpfulness was not going to stop 
him. 

“I’ve brought back one of your 
books. Thank you.” As though re- 
luctant to hand it over, the school- 
master opened it and read passages. 
While he read, a soft rustling out- 
side grew gradually more insistent, 
but as the schoolmaster paid no at- 
tention, Shearforth disregarded it. 
After a moment he said, “Look, I 
don’t think you stayed on late to 
read me something out of one of my 
own books. What is it, Hale? Any- 
thing happened?” 

“No. Not exactly. Nothing has 
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happened.” 

With a smile, Shearforth repeated 
the Kisukuma phrase for ‘ “Why do 
you not tell me what I ask? Are you 
afraid?’ ”’ 


“No. I am not afraid. But it is: 


difficult.” He opened another part of 
the book, “I found this here.’’ It was 
a sheet of notepaper. “I saw it was 
your writing. The first line hap- 
pened to be like a line of poetry, and 
I did not realize it was a letter, since 
there was no beginning. It started, 
‘All beauty has become your beauty, 
and so unbearable—’ ” 

“Good Lord, you read that let- 
ter!” 

“Mr. Shearforth, it would have 
been much easier to give back the 
book and pretend I hadn’t seen it. 
But do you know anyone, black or 
white, who would have stopped 
reading then?” 

Shearforth made no reply. He ran 
his eyes over the phrases near the 
end: “If you had ever thought of 
anyone but yourself . . . Oh, I’ve 
no doubt you're technically beyond 
reproach: you’re far too cautious 
not to be, my shallow dear... It's 
entirely my fault that I fell in love 
with you for being what you were, 
and then expected you to turn into 
a human being.” 

“So now you know,’ he said with 
an effort, ‘‘considerably more about 
my personal affairs than I welcome 
your knowing! You or anyone. You 
also know that my wife won't be 
coming out to join me.” 

“Mr. Shearforth, I wish the let- 


ter hadn’t been in that book—” 

“Oh, damn you, get out.” All the 
misery of the broken attempt at rec- 
onciliation in Tanga burst out now 
in rage. “The reason why I didn’t 
send that letter was because I 
couldn’t bear anyone—even the per- 
son it was written to—to see how 
much I—’’ He did not finish the 
sentence. 

There was a shrieking of the 
domestic animals outside. The Kiku- 
yu dashed in, shouting the approach 
of the safari ants, shouting to the 
men to run. They had time to pick 
up only a couple of the fowls which 
were tethered by the leg near the 
door and a stray puppy which had 
attached itself to the household. 

From outside the house, they 
watched the most dramatic phenom- 
enon in Africa—far more so than 
the coming of the locusts. 

The migrating black ants ad- 
vanced in terrible order, like an 
army marching to battle. An un- 
dulating stream of them, several 
feet wide, flowed forward through 
the jungle, over and around what- 
ever lay in their path; although 
their course was constantly diverted 
by rocks and by trees, it could be 
seen from a distance that their di- 
rection had a mathematical preci- 
sion as they marched blindly toward 
some unknown destination. 

The house lay directly in front of 
them. A dwelling of man—they 
knew nothing of man; cared noth- 
ing for man—was something 
through which they could go: they 
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need not flow around it. They would 
march straight through: nothing— 
no shift of wind, no lighting of fires 
and banging of drums could turn 
them from the strange, exact course 
they kept. As they came, there was 
a sound like heavy rain, the loud 
whisper of a million million feet, 
and every living thing ran before 
them. 

Just before the endless ribbon of 
ants reached the doors, the school- 
master did what his people had done 
for generations—cut the throat of 
one of the chickens he carried, and 
then with a quick twist of his knife 
slashed open the body, throwing the 
entrails a yard or two away into the 
bush. 

Like the head of a snake, the first 
tide of black ants swung aside to 
the steaming little heap. For a mo- 
ment, as they seethed over the en- 
trails they were like a wave gather- 
ing upon itself, rearing up to break; 
but then the mound subsided, they 
swung back on to the true line and 
swarmed through the house. Where 
the chicken’s entrails had been, there 
was nothing, not even a stain on the 
ground. 

For a long time, it seemed, they 
marched through the house, while 
the two men stood helplessly by. A 
few yards to one side of this ribbon, 
they were safe: nothing could re- 
main in the ants’ path and survive. 

“Why did you do that just now?” 
asked Shearforth. “You knew the 
chicken guts wouldn't delay them 
more than a second or two. And 
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couldn't alter their direction at all.” 

“It's just something we always 
do,” the schoolmaster said. ‘““With- 
out thinking. I suppose you might 
call it instinct. I think it’s a very 
old sacrifice we make, to the spirit 
of the ants.” 

“We come out of this evening 
about level!” said Shearforth. “You 
did something pretty senseless, and 
I lost my temper. Shall we forget 
that either of these things hap- 
pened? Oh, the little toucan! Did 
the boy remember him?” 

When the black ants had passed 
on, and away into the jungle, the 
men went back into the house. Ah- 
mut had not remembered him; the 
toucan lay on his side at the bottom 
of the cage. Not a feather was ruf- 
fled, but when Shearforth picked 
him up, the bare little bones rattled 
together inside the soft plumage. 

“The black ants—when they 
come, nothing can stand against 
them,” said the schoolmaster. “They 
come—and they go. It’s the white 
ants that are to be feared. .. . Look.” 

In the gathering shadows on the 
edge of the bush stood the chief 
and the witch doctor watching. .. . 

From then onward, Shearforth 
found that the curious, secret battle 
in which he was engaged—the fierce 
struggle for the soul of a district— 
left him with less and less time on 
his hands; he could seldom think 
of his own affairs, and fewer let- 
ters were sent to the lovely, remote- 
looking woman who gazed down on 
him, with a slightly ironical smile, 
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from his wife’s photograph. 

The battle was imperceptible on 
the surface, but relentless and con- 
tinual in spirit, with the district of- 
ficer and the schoolmaster on one 
side, the chief and the witch doctor 
on the other. 

Shearforth sat in his bungalow 
one evening, fumbling with the 
wireless for the London program; 
it could not be heard clearly because 
of the drumming in the village. 

He found himself, half reluctant- 
ly, walking through the lovely night 
toward the village clearing, where 
a big fire was flickering on the 
ground between the huts. 

The little crowd parted silently 
to let him through, and he stopped 
on the edge of the circle of light 
from the fire. 

A very sick woman had been 
brought out and laid in the light of 
the flames; around her the witch 
doctor was making incantations, too 
absorbed in his own ministrations to 
notice Shearforth’s presence. The 
woman was one whom the district 
officer had tried in vain, by persua- 
sion, to send away to the nearest 
hospital; she must have believed 
herself bewitched. The witch doctor 
had told her, if she went from his 
care, she would die at once—in 
which case, Shearforth knew, she 
certainly would die if he used his 
authority. 

At the climax of the ceremony, 
the witch doctor fell across the 
woman, screaming, himself, as 
though in great pain. He bit her 


stomach till there was blood on his 
mouth, and rising, spat out into the 
firelit dusk a small and very venom- 
ous snake, which wriggled away to- 
ward the shadows. The crowd re- 
coiled. The witch doctor cried out 
that the woman would now recover, 
for here was the evil thing which 
had caused her sickness. 

The snake was halfway across the 
gap between the fire and the onlook- 
ers, moving sluggishly, for it had 
been kept some time in the witch 
doctor’s mouth. There was a gasp 
from the silent crowd as Shearforth 
picked it up with his bare hand, 
pressing the jaws open with his 
thumb. It was as he thought: the 
fangs and the little sac behind them 
had been skillfully removed. 

Before the assembled village, he 
charged the witch doctor with trick- 
ery. The hidden hostility flared up 
openly at last, and, incautious with 
rage, the witch doctor realized only 
that he was faced with the loss of 
faith among his people if he did 
not accept the district officer’s chal- 
lenge. He threatened the white man 
with death, as Shearforth had 
prompted him to do. 

Shearforth took out his pocket 
knife and ran it into his hand, let- 
ting the blood drip into a big leaf 
held as a cup. Not a sound came 
from the people standing by. The 
fire was dying down a little, the 
blood as it fell looked black in the 
moonlight. Shearforth himself was 
conscious of the hair stirring at the 
back of his neck as he handed over 
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the cupped leaf to the witch doctor. 
The people were so shadowed and 
still that the two men might have 
been alone beside the sick woman; 
around them only the circle of eyes 
moved and glistened. 

The giving of blood, in local be- 
lief, was something which made one 
helpless in the hands of an enemy. 
It occurred to Shearforth that there 
was really very little missing from 
this situation which could have 
added to its unpleasantness. ‘You 
will follow the moon,” said the 
witch doctor, meaning ‘You will die 
when it wanes.”’ 

“I hope to heaven,” said Shear- 
forth to the schoolmaster the next 
day, “that I don’t get a touch of my 
old friend malaria just at the wrong 
moment.” 

It was said in a joking tone. “I 
hope not, too,” said the school- 
master, with no laughter in his 
voice. 

The days of the full moon crept 
by very slowly. Shearforth went 
about his work as usual although he 
knew the whole district was watch- 
ing, waiting for him to sicken. 

The moment of anti-climax 
passed almost unnoticed when it 
came. The Kikuyu houseboy came 
in with a letter which he had for- 
gotten to deliver when it first ar- 
rived. 

He apologized for not remember- 
ing the letter before, but Shearforth 
did not reply; he was looking at his 
wife’s handwriting on the envelope. 
He dismissed the boy and opened it. 
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He did not notice when the drum- 
ming started in the village. Could 
they not arrange a parting, she 
wrote, somewhat less stupidly than 
they had arranged their lives to- 
gether? She would go back to Eng- 
land; he would remain in Africa. 
They had better meet and talk over 
dreary arrangements of money and 
evidence. She would be grateful if 
he could come down to Tanga for a 
few days. 

The schoolmaster came in. “Do 
you hear the drumming, Mr. Shear- 
forth? Do you know what it 
means?” 

The moon had been waning for 
four nights: by now Shearforth 
should have fallen ill. His head was 
ringing with quinine: for the last 
forty-eight hours he and Kikuyu 
had taken minute precautions and 
his health was excellent. 

“This is the calling-off of the 
spell! The witch doctor is lifting 
it, before all the village,” said the 
schoolmaster. “You look too ob- 
stinately well! He is saving his 
reputation—as much of it as he can, 
that is. Some of the people, at least, 
are shaken in their belief. They 
have guessed that the witch doctor 
is lifting the spell only because he 
is afraid of failure! He is forced to 
say that in his anger he forgot your 
color. If you had been black, it 
would have been different!” 

The two men looked at each 
other, and the cheerfulness faded 
from the schoolmaster’s face. He 
spoke at last in answer to some- 
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thing that had not been said: 

“I know! If I had come forward 
then—if it had been with me that 
he had failed, then he would have 
had no excuse to give the people. I 
was in the crowd that night. I knew 
then that someone must stand up 
against his power if this place is 
ever to be free of fear. And I knew 
that I daren’t. When you came for- 
ward I was thankful and yet afraid. 
It was the first battle—it put off the 
time which has come now. I have 
been praying that you shouldn't die. 
For your own sake, not only for 
ours. But I have known, too, that 
if this thing, this evil thing, failed 
against you, it would be my turn. 
And against me it might not fail—” 

“Rubbish, Hale, of course it 
would fail—it wil) fail.” 

The schoolmaster rose without a 
word walked away into the dark- 
ness. 

For the next few minutes the dis- 
trict officer listened in growing 
anxiety to the steady drumming. 
Then the change came: the sound 
faltered and died, and afterward the 
beat swelled out again and filled the 
night with a savage triumphant 
note. 

Shearforth found sweat was pour- 
ing off him. He did not need to fol- 
low in imagination what was hap- 
pening in the village: the gloating 
of the witch doctor over the victim 
who had offered himself, and the 
hushed horror of the people once 
again watching the almost incredible 
gift of blood—this time from one 
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of their own kind. ... 

Shearforth wrote a note to be sent 
by a runner in answer to his wife's 
letter. He agreed to the meeting 
she suggested, but said he could 
not leave his district, even for a few 
days. She must come here to him. 

There were four weeks to be got 
through before the moon would 
again be on the wane. Laura Shear- 
forth arrived on the day when the 
news was brought to the bungalow 
by a frightened piccanin that the 
schoolmaster had been taken ill. 

“You can have this place to your- 
self at night,” Shearforth told her. 
“Ahmut will be about and will look 
after you, the same as usual. Same 
as used to be usual, I mean.” 

“Where will you sleep?” 

“Well, I shan’t need to.” He ex- 
plained what had happened in the 
village. No doubt she thought him 
a fool for being willing to sit up 
at night with a native who was like- 
ly to die in any case. “He seems a 
bit less despairing when I’m there.” 

“Despairing?” 

“Yes. I suppose it’s a relief to 
have someone who doesn’t take his 
death for granted.” 

“I see. I thought you said their 
faith in the witch doctor was les- 
sened by the fact that you didn’t 
die?” 

“It was,” he said. “Until today. 
But you see, this happens to be the 
appointed time for the man to fall 
ill—and, because he was desperate- 
ly afraid, the sickness has come.” 
“It it only fear that’s the matter 
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with him? What else could it be?” 

“Typhoid, possibly.” 

“Suppose he dies?” 

“Then the fight’s lost. Look here, 
Laura, I don’t propose to discuss this 
case because you find it mildly in- 
teresting!”’ 

“I don’t find it mildly interest- 
ing,” she said, unruffled. “I expect 
to find nursing perfectly horrible. 
But obviously he'll have a better 
chance, since you can’t get him to 
the hospital, if you bring him over 
here where people don’t believe he’s 
bound to die.”’ 

He stared at her. 

“He mustn't die. He shan’t die,” 
she said. ‘Go and fetch him now. 
Take Ahmut with you and I'll pre- 
pare here.” 

“Laura, this isn’t just a few day's 
job!’ he warned her. 

“It doesn’t matter. To me, I 
mean,” she said. “There’s nothing 
I want to do anywhere, and no- 
where I particularly want to be!”’ 

It was a shorter job, actually, than 
either of them expected. For the 
first thirty-six hours after he had 
been carried into the bungalow the 
schoolmaster seemed to rally. They 
nursed him night and day, by turns. 
The main weight fell on Laura, be- 
cause Shearforth could not wholly 
let go of his other work. 

Then the sick man became rapid- 
ly worse. There was no longer any 
doubt, from the symptoms, that he 
had typhoid. There were several 
more cases in the neighborhood. 

One night she woke him before 
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his turn of watchdog. “I can’t man- 
age him alone,” she said. ‘‘He’s de- 
lirious.”” They fought together, then 
through the rest of the night, a 
losing battle against the terror which 
ebbed and flowed in the school- 
master’s semiconscious mind. 

“Why does he keep talking of the 
white ants?” Laura asked. 

“Because they destroy things,’’ he 
told her. 

The man on the bed moaned and 
muttered. 

“Like our lives,’’ she said. 

“What?” 

“They got into our lives.” 

“What are you talking about, dar- 
ling?”” The word came out, by long- 
abandoned habit, without his realiz- 
ing it. 

“Jimmy, aren’t the white ants 
something like jealousy? And being 
possessive? And wanting too much? 
They destroy things when you're 
not looking. When you don’t know 
they're there?” 

“They do that, all right,’’ he said. 
From the wide window of the bun- 
galow, in the glimmer of early day- 
light, the ruins of the first house 
could be seen, overgrown now with 
jungle creeper. 

“There must be ways of keeping 
them out?” 

“He says there are.” Shearforth 
nodded at the restless figure which 
was constantly trying to fling itself 
clear of the bed. 

“Oh, Jimmy, why do you think I 
wrote asking you to meet me in 
Tanga? Did you really believe I 
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wanted to leave you and go back 
to England?” He stared down at 
her, a smile beginning to spread 
over his face as understanding came 
to him, but when he tried to speak, 
the words would not come, and she 
had slid off to sleep against his 
shoulder. 

In a little while he shook her 
gently awake. It took their com- 
bined strength to hold the sick man 
through a violent bout of strug- 
gling, but all at once he grew limp 
under their hands, .the rambling 
voice murmured on for a few mo- 
ments and then stopped. The vacant 
eyes half-opened and then closed 
wearily. 

Laura stood looking down on the 
still figure. 

“It’s over, isn’t it?’ she said. 

“It’s over,” said Shearforth. “Go 
and sleep.” 

She glanced down at his fingers 
interlaced with hers. He smiled and 
let go of her hand. Blind with tears, 
she stumbled across to a chair by 
the window and was almost instant- 
ly unconscious. 

When she woke, in broad day- 
light, a small and solemn piccanin, 
leaning over the sill, was pushing 
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an egg into her hand. 

“Present from a generous vil- 
lage,” said her husband who was 
talking Kisukuma to two women 
who had brought a basket of fruit 
and more eggs. He was still in 
crumpled clothes, very dirty and di- 
sheveled, but he looked cheerful, and 
and so did the women. 

“What are they 
about?” 

“The schoolmaster. I don’t know 
how they knew. But in African vil- 
lages they always do know every- 
thing, of course. Listen—’’ The 
drums were starting up, but tenta- 
tively—not with the long steady 
rolling of the ceremonial drum- 
ming, but lightly. 

“There'll be a dance tonight. It’s 
the night of no-moon.” 

“They'll dance because 
dead?” she said incredulously. 

“Dead?” he said. “Did you think 
he was dead? He’s been soundly 
asleep for four hours. And so have 
you. I’ve had no end of a job try- 
ing to keep the flies off both of you. 
Ahmut can look after him now; 
he'll be all right.” 

Down in the village, more and 
more drums were sounding gaily. 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Democracy “Bumped.” In St. 
Louis, the Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines admitted that they had set 
aside Jim Crow seats in their planes, 
limiting Negro passengers to for- 
ward seats. 

Man Without a Race. In New 
York, a Portuguese Indian was 
threatened with deportation because 
he has no race. He is a little less 
than 50 per cent white and as such 
cannot become a citizen under U.S. 
law. 

Not So Nice to Come Home To. 
In Jackson, Miss., returned Negro 
veterans from the South Pacific were 
clubbed and beaten by civilian po- 
lice when they ‘‘violated” state laws 
and “fraternized’’ with white sol- 
diers in the local railroad station. 

Ununited Nations. In London, 
the British government decided to 
stop training of all West Indians in 
the United States because the Negro 
troops have faced Jim Crow in 
Dixie. 

Park Your Prejudices, Mister? 
In Camp Swift, Tex., cars are 
parked by color—of the drivers. 
Negro-driven cars are segregated 
from autos driven by whites, who 
have a special parking lot of their 
own. 
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No Home in LaGrange. In La- 
Grange, Ind., the published obitu- 
ary of a local farm hand, Bert 
Schultz, said: “Lucille Hope became 
his wife, by common law and three 
children were born to them... . 
The deceased was a faithful and 
hard-working man, though of hum- 
ble station in life. He was not per- 
mitted to marry on account of hay- 
ing some Negro blood.” 

Uncivil Service. In Birmingham, 
Ala., a Negro woman passed a civil 
service examination for a job in the 
post office but was refused the po- 
sition because there is “no rest room 
for Negro women”’ at the local ter- 
minal. 

No Bias in Bastogne? In Chi- 
cago, four Negro heroes of the epic 
siege of Bastogne on a tour of war 
plants with six white soldiers with 
whom they fought in Belgium were 
Jim Crowed and sent to a Negro 
hotel because they would be “hap- 
pier” by themselves. 

The Feudal Manor Calls. In 
Joliet, Ill., three Negroes were or- 
dered to leave well-paying war jobs 
and return to $1 a day farm work in 
Mississippi by the War Manpower 
Commission. The WMC claimed 
they were frozen. 


OCIETY is marching swiftly 

\ toward a tragic racial conflict. 

The demand for racial jus- 

tice, denied discussion at the 
Paris Peace Conference ending the 
first World War, is steadily increas- 
ing. The world’s colored peoples are 
becoming acutely aware of the jus- 
tice due them. This time, when the 
peace planners gather, the Chinese, 
Filipinos, and other Asiatic peoples 
will be loud in their demands for 
race equality. 

The nations which boast most 
loudly about their leadership in de- 
mocracy are the very ones which 
maintain exclusion laws and practice 
race bigotry. The U.S., Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa have put up 
bars against Asiatics, although re- 
cently the U.S. did decide to admit 
a thin yearly trickle of Chinese. 

While the question of race equal- 
ity in world politics is a very delicate 
and complicated matter, no attempts 
were made at Versailles to solve it. 
The peace-makers positively refused 
to discuss race questions. 

The American delegation had in- 


{| Will United Nations repeat Versailles 
mistakes and ignore race equality issue 
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Condensed from Preservation Of The Faith 


By H. G. McGinnis 


troduced a resolution on religious 
freedom. It was obvious the resolu- 
tion was due to pass without much 
dissension, for the assembled states- 
men were anxious to make a few 
gestures which weren't altogether 
materialistic. 

Seeing this, Japanese representa- 
tives proposed an amendment to it 
calling for a recognition of race 
equality. This pleased many of the 
European statesmen for one reason 
only; they were highly cynical con- 
cerning American utterances about 
the natural rights of man. They 
enjoyed seeing the American repre- 
sentatives squirm at this unexpected 
development. Surely, they exclaimed 
to one another gleefully, a delega- 
tion which offers a resolution calling 
for religious tolerance could not re- 
fuse to accept an amendment calling 
for racial tolerance! 

Obviously, the Americans couldn’t 
do that and remain consistent. So 
they withdrew the resolution on re- 
ligious tolerance! This automatical- 
ly killed the Japanese amendment. 

Nor were the Japanese permitted 
to offer a resolution on racial toler- 
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ance. The British delegation checked 
all attempts to bring up the matter, 
giving as its reason the fact that 
even a most vague declaration would 
raise serious disturbances within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

This was undoubtedly true, for 
Australia’s premier vowed heatedly 
that should a race resolution pass, 
he would appeal directly to the race 
prejudices of the people of the U.S. 
and the Dominions. The fact that 
this threat caused the American and 
British leaders to refuse all further 
discussions of the matter proves how 
strongly they felt that race prejudice 
existed within their respective na- 
tions. 

No doubt the Versailles incident 
played a major role in Japan's subse- 
quent campaign to organize all Asia 
against the white race. As her agents 
went through Asia, and even 
throughout Africa, they had plenty 
of undeniable facts at their dis- 
posal. 

Everywhere they went they fanned 
the flames of racial hatred. To mil- 
lions of Asiatics, Japan appeared in 
the role of the savior of the world’s 
colored peoples. Even American 
voluntary preparation of the Fili- 
pinos for independence lost much 
value in Asiatic eyes when the Jap- 
anese pointed out that American 
officers in the Philippines had ex- 
cluded Filipinos from their clubs. 
To this they added hundreds of tales 
concerning the treatment accorded 
American Negroes by their white 
fellow countrymen. 
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Naturally, they never failed to en- 
large upon the refusal of the peace 
planners at Versailles to make even 
the most general declaration con- 
cerning the rights of peoples not 
white. 

Since colored peoples have in- 
stinctively the same ideas of free- 
dom as whites, it should not be diffi- 
cult to imagine their feelings. With 
the world shrinking in size because 
of improved communications, col- 
ored peoples eveverywhere are be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
discriminations practiced against 
them. 

It is dangerous stupidity for the 
white race not to realize that the 
upward surge of the colored races 
for their place in the sun will not be 
too long denied. The race problem 
is the world’s next headache unless 
the present war produces racial jus- 
tice. 

However, not all of the whites’ 
refusal to see this question in its 
proper light comes from stupidity. 
Part of it comes from sheer cupidity. 
White imperialistic nations, eager 
to exploit colored peoples, are anx- » 
ious to retard their social advances 
as long as possible. 

With China and India alone rep- 
resenting nearly a billion people, 
one can foresee what will happen 
when they are fully aroused in a 
racial struggle. 

And aroused they certainly will 
be, for the Japanese are vindictive. 
Even though thoroughly defeated 
and perhaps demilitarized, Japan 
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will seek not only vengeance but 
also opportunity to escape her pun- 
ishment by increasing her campaign 
to arouse the world’s colored mil- 
lions against the white race. 

If she can show those colored peo- 
ples who were loyal to the United 
Nations’ cause that they have been 
bilked of the justice promised or 
hinted in exchange for their rejec- 
tion of Japan’s please for a racial 
jihad, she can foster a hatred which 
could rock the world. 

The day has come when white 
leaders must do much more than pe- 
riodically utter pious mouthings 
about man’s brotherhood. The col- 
ored world now wants to see some 
real progress in racial justice. 

Yet, until the racial intolerances 
of the British Dominions can be 
eradicated, there is small hope that 
Britain will take a positive stand for 
racial justice, although, as head of 
the world’s greatest empire, she can 
practically make or unmake the sit- 
uation. 

In the U. S. we find a strange 
paradox. With the majority of 
Americans sincerely interested in 
justice for oppressed peoples out- 
side the nation, they refuse justice 
to colored minorities within the 
nation. 

Much of the colored world looks 
to the U. S., as democracy’s leading 
exponent, to lead the march against 
racial prejudice; yet this nation can- 
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not consistently do so while it prac- 
tices racial injustice itself. 

The solution to racial intolerance 
lies in true religion. Christianity 
teaches that mankind is one great 
family — brothers united under 
God’s common fatherhood. It 
teaches the unity of this family, not 
a separatism based upon skin color. 
Yet it must be admitted that many 
of the countries which show the 
greatest racial intolerance call them- 
selves Christian. 

Atheistic communism, spreading 
its vicious tentacles into every nook 
and cranny, recognizes and practices 
the racial equality of all men, de- 
spite belittling man’s dignity in 
many other ways. 

Believing that the pudding’s 
proof lies in the eating, the op- 
pressed and humiliated colored mil- 
lions may decide that an ideology 
which denies God, but which of- 
fers them relief from racial dis- 
crimination, is preferable to a doc- 
trine which teaches God’s father- 
hood of all peoples but whose 
avowed followers all too frequently 
fail to practice it. 

Christians who practice racial in- 
tolerance or fail to take a positive 
stand against it are slackers in the 
army of the Church Militant at a 
time when history's most crucial bat- 
tle is being waged to determine 
whether the spiritual or the pagan 
conception of life will rule the 
world. 
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>> THE NINETY thousand 
Polynesian natives of New Zea- 


land, brown-skinned though they 


Condensed from Far Eastern Survey are, have not slipped into a status 


of second-class citizenship. 

They vote on terms of full equality with the European-New 
Zealand majority, and in the past forty years a number of cabinet 
ministers and an acting prime minister have been chosen from 
their representatives in Parliament. 

They were one of the first native peoples of the Pacific to belie 
the myth of the ‘‘vanishing primitive’; their numbers have 
doubled in this century. In two World Wars their soldiers have 
fought with the general New Zealand forces or in their own bat- 
talions, according to their preference, and have won honors as 
combat troops. 

In the absence of legal barriers against intermarriage and social 
equality, the two peoples in New Zealand have mixed and will 
eventually merge. 


Copyright, Far Eastern Survey, February 28, 1945 


>> IN THE North Carolina 
piritua 5 o fo ar sharecropper’s shanty where 


Glenn Settle grew up, his mother 
Condensed from Time used to sing the old Negro spirit- 

uals to him. Between songs, she 
told him: “If white and colored folks just got to know each other 
better, everything would work out all right.” 

Using the old Southern spirituals as his tools, sturdy, mild- 
mannered Glenn T. Settle, now 48, has made a career out of his 
mother’s advice. His famed all-Negro choir of mixed voices, the 
“Wings Over Jordan” chorus, headed for a 26-week battlefront 
tour, is the first religious musical group to be given a U.S.O. 
booking. 

For the past eight years the Rev. Mr. Settle has combined his 
choir work with the pastorate of Cleveland’s Gethsemane Baptist 
Church. In over 1500 concerts in 45 states and 374 consecutive 
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Sunday radio broadcasts, he has proved that there is no U.S. color 
line when it comes to the old Negro hymns (Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot, Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child, etc.). For the 
past year, servicemen and their chaplains have bombarded the Rev. 
Mr. Settle with requests to bring “Wings Over Jordan” overseas. 
Good-humored preacher-director Settle is convinced that U.S. 
servicemen are turning to religion more and more, and he offers 
as proof the two songs most popular with overseas fans of his 
broadcasts: He’ll Understand and Say Well Done and Just a Closer 
Walk With Thee. 

In his warm, musical voice, the Rev. Mr. Settle usually intro- 
duces the choir’s songs with a bit of sermonizing. While he and 
his 21-voice troop are traveling and singing abroad, he suspects 
that the fighting men ‘‘may also get a bit of sermon and Bible- 
reading now and then.” 

Copyright, Time, March 12, 1945 


ac. elwor. spent to attract the Negro dollar, 
is being eyed by broadcasters who 
Condensed from Billboard feel it may be possible to build 
a radio network audience that 
will hold the Harlem audience 24 hours a day. 

To advertisers who claim that the Negro population is nix on 
radio set ownership, backers of the Harlem network are set to 
prove with a solid survey that, up North at least, ownership and 
audience compare with those in lower income white groups. 

Against the hurdle of Jim Crowism they claim they're shooting 
at having a station north of the Line that will send a signal south 
that ‘‘will travel clear to New Orleans on a wet day.” 

Asked where the dough will come from to pay the bills until 
the operation shifts into the black, the men—there will be three 
colored execs and two white—say that they have pledges equal 
to $3,000,000 and that one-third of that will come from the man 
who backed The People’s Voice for Adam Clayton Powell. 

Plans call for buying or leasing stations in Northern cities 
where there is a major Negro population. These will be linked 
where possible by landlines. Programs will be geared for an all- 
Negro audience with some all-Negro products already under con- 
tract for as many areas as can be delivered. 

Public service part of the net will be planned for the Negro 
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audience but will pitch for a better understanding of inter-racial 
problems, and it’s expected that an appeal will be made for inter- 
racial audiences for these parts of the race network. 

Copyright, Billboard, May 10, 1945 


W, H >> FOR YEARS Paul R. 
ordas of ale Evans, a slow-spoken and un- 

compromisingly tolerant ex- 
Condensed from Newsweek schoolteacher, has been annoyed 

and aggrieved by derisive words 
in American dictionaries. When the John C. Winston Co. of 
Philadelphia made him dictionary editor five months ago, he 
promptly called on his sub editors to clean up the Winston pub- 
lications. 

It was too late to expunge under the 1945 copyright all the 
name-calling words Evans considered offensive, but the staff 
quashed the words “‘jesuitic’” and ‘nigger’ from the sixteen 
dictionaries now published by the company. Within the next 
twelve months Evans’s cleanup will delete: “‘wop,” “‘dago,” 
“sheeny,” ‘‘chink,” “greaser,” “coon,” and “Jim Crow” 
(as applied to Negroes). Further deletions will be in order later. 

Racial intolerance has always fretted Evans. Son of a Presby- 
terian minister, he captained the track team at Lafayette and com- 
peted against the great Negro athlete, Paul Robeson of Rutgers. 
In later years friendship for Robeson and Pearl Buck has strength- 
ened his determination to educate what he considers a potentially 
intolerant society. 

The Winston project left Funk & Wagnalls, publishers of the 
Standard Dictionaries, cold. Although they frequently receive 
letters protesting the inclusion of “‘name-calling’’ words, their 
policy is: “If people use these words, they belong in the dic- 
tionary.’” The G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers of the Webster's 
Dictionaries, declined to comment. 

Copyright, Newsweek, March 19, 1945 


{| Know your own prejudices and 
keep youngsters away from them 


Keep Your Citthun 
P. rejudice 


-Condensed from New York Times 


By Catherine Mackenzie 


NE of the things most trou- 
O bling to parents, judging by 
the questions they ask, is the 
backwash of race and reli- 
gious prejudice which is reaching 
children everywhere—in classroom, 
and playgrounds, in the street. 

“What can we do about it?” 
fathers and mothers want to know. 

In putting the question they're on 
the right track, judging by comment 
from discussion leaders in the new 
Workshop on Race Relations set up 
in New York City by the United 
Parents Associations in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education. 

It is normal to have prejudices, 
Dr. H. H. Giles of the Bureau of 
Intercultural Education said. The 
first thing we all have to do, he said, 
is to get clear on what we believe 
in: “If you believe in the American 
ideal of a fair break for everyone, 
ask yourself which of your preju- 
dices is out of line with it.” 

As Dr. Giles sees it, parents can’t 
do everything single-handed; to rid 


America of prejudices that hurt us 
most, he thinks that homes and 
schools must work together. But 
parents can do a great deal. 

Children have a good start, Dr. 
Giles said, when they learn in the 
family to play fair, to do to others 
as they would be done by, getting at 
home their practice for treating 
other people in later life. And, he 
explains, it is the way children feel 
toward other people, not what they 
are told, that sets this pattern. 

The school’s influence comes next. 

Dr. Alice V. Keliher, associate 
professor of education at New York 
University, offered four suggestions 
when asked what parents can do 
about screening out their own preju- 
dices. “The first step in not passing 
on your prejudices,” she said, “‘is to 
know you have them.” 

“Then take the next step,” she 
went on. “Guard against ever say- 
ing in the presence of children 
things that are damaging, degrad- 
ing or belittling, or that present 
other human beings as typify- 
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ing any race or religion. We know 
that human beings within any one 
gtoup show every variation of per- 
sonality.” 

As her third point, Dr. Keliher 
urges that parents ‘‘associate them- 
selves with and support schools, 
churches, clubs, housing projects, 
playgrounds and play centers that 
are carrying on a good inter-racial 
program.” 

As point 4 she recommends that 
parents do all they can to see that 
“the child gets a good, well-round- 
ed experience from childhood on 
with the many different people it is 
important for him to know.” 

“Suppose you can’t rid yourself 


of prejudice?” Dr. Keliher said, 
anticipating the question. “Then 
talk it over with the children.” 

If parents have grown up with a 
fixed dislike of some group, she 
thinks they should tell children 
about their own background, ex- 
plain how the prejudice took root, 
say that they know it is wrong and 
that they don’t want their children 
to feel the same way. 

If anyone thinks that this is tak- 
ing a chance with “‘respect”’ for eld- 
ers, Dr. Keliher does not. She has 
more faith in the young; she says, 
“Children have a warm and forgiv- 
ing attitude toward us, if we are 
honest with them.” 


Editors Wanted 


WOULD YOU like to become an editor of NEGRO 


DIGEST? 


You can join our free lance editorial board by 


keeping a weather eye open for outstanding articles on the 
Negro in magazines and newspapers. Don’t bother with the 
leading magazines—the Saturday Evening Post and Life 
kind—we go through those carefully ourselves. 

But your hometown newspaper, your college paper, the 
labor press, trade organs and the little circulated magazines 
—all are likely to yield good material of timely interest to 
the Negro. Clip the article, mark the date of the issue and 
send it to Editorial Board, NEGRo DiGceEst, 5619 South 
State Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. We will pay $3 for each 
recommended article which we use. 
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{ Top stylist of jazz celebrates 
20 years as great musician 


The Fatha! 


Condensed from Metronome 


By Barry Ulanov 


é ARL HINES is accepted by 


every shade of jazz opinion. 
The adherents of the old 
stuff find him acceptable be- 
cause he’s been playing so long, be- 
cause he played with such a dis- 
tinguished line of old musicians. 
Those who believe in the music of 
today, find him admirable because 
Earl plays the music of today, both 
at the keyboard and with his band. 
Earl has come a long way. 

In his career, almost from his first 
appearance 20 years ago at the Club 
Elite in Chicago, he has been the 
greatest force in shaping the forms 
and style of jazz piano and pianists. 

It's hard to name a pianist of any 
importance in jazz, no matter what 
your taste, who hasn’t been influ- 
enced by Hines. Teddy Wilson, 
Mary Lou Williams, Art Tatum, Jess 
Stacy, Mel Powell have all been 
more or less under The Fatha’s in- 
fluence. Fats Waller was a school 


unto himself, but most of Fats’ asso- 
ciates and imitators, from Count 
Basie to Johnny Guarnieri, have 
been strongly swayed by Hines; 
their playing constantly reflects his 
style. 


When this most important of jazz 
piano stylists began his musical 
studies in Pittsburgh 30 years ago, 
he was first set as a trumpeter, then 
as a pianist, but never as a dance 
band musician. His father was a 
trumpeter, his mother a pianist and 
organist. 

Earl used to play on chairs all 
around the house, and when his 
mother could no longer stand the 
monotony of chair tones she 
switched him from Duncan Phyfe 
and Sheraton, sofa style, to a piano. 
You could almost sum up Earl 
Hines’ career as a continuous line 
from William Morris chair to Wil- 
liam Morris agency. 

At nine, Earl wanted to be a 
trumpeter, but his mother saw to it 
that he was given piano lessons. 
After four years of private tutoring, 
his keyboard proficiency was such 
that he was invited to give concerts 
around town, at schools, and small 
halls. 

“They gave me $10 and a box 
of handkerchiefs for a concert,” 
Earl recalls, ‘‘and they said ‘He’s 
great.’ I had to learn 60 or 70 pages 
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of music for each concert and work 
like a dog for $10, some linen and 
some kind words. It didn’t look 
like a hell of a career and so, at 16, 
I cut out.” 

He broke in at a Pittsburgh night 
club after school, playing nine 
months at the Leader House as ac- 
companist for singers, as intermis- 
sion pianist for the club, which 
didn’t have shows and which relied 
heavily on the inventiveness and 
imagination of such of its random 
entertainers as young Hines. After 
a couple of years of gigging around 
the Smoky City, Earl left for Chi- 
cago and what he hoped would be 
greener fields. 

The Club Elite Number Two, at 
35th and State, one of a chain of 
night clubs which were more élite 
in name than in clientele, was the 
first employer. 

In 1926, he joined Carroll Dick- 
erson at the Entertainers’ Club. The 
Dickerson band played 40-odd 
weeks on the Pantages circuit, hit- 
ting as far West as California, then 
returned to Chicago and the Sunset 
Cafe. That's where Louis Arm- 
strong joined the band, choosing 
“the younger set,’’ in preference to 
King Oliver's New Orleans’ émigrés 
who had made overtures to Arm- 
strong to rejoin them. 

When Louis took over the Dick- 
erson band, Earl became its musical 
director. 

During this time, 1927 to 1929, 
Louis had moved up to the Savoy 
Ballroom (Chicago’s, not New 


May 


York’s remember) and Earl had 
moved across the street from the 
Sunset to the Apex Club, to play 
piano with Jimmie Noone. 

After a little less than two years 
of the Noone band, Earl “got tired 
of the hours and the work. Too hard, 
man, too hard.” The QRS Piano 
Roll Company was taking a flier in 
the record business, and they invited 
Earl to come to New York to re- 
cord for them. On he went, and did 
eight sides. And they, ‘‘not know- 
ing what it was all about, released 
all eight at once. Oh, it was a 
panic!” 

In 1928, Lucius Venable, whom 
most of us know better by the name 
of Lucky Millinder, was organizing 
a show for the Grand Terrace, a 
new Chicago night club. He 
searched around for a band for the 
place and could find none with a 
big enough name and enough talent 
available, and so he wired frantically 
to Hines in New York to come back 
to Chicago and build him a band. 

Earl went and stayed 12 years. 
Whenever he went on the road, 
from 1928 to 1940, he was always 
sure of added increment from his 
share of the monies which were paid 
other bands at the Grand Terrace, 
for he became its chief attraction, 
its sort of overall booker and musi- 
cal supervisor. 

The Fatha tag, by the way, was 
bestowed upon Earl by announcer 
Ted Pearson, down to do a broad- 
cast, one night, at the Grand Ter- 
race. It was a gratuitous presump- 
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tion of musical paternity which 
Pearson made for Earl, but one 
which stuck. Earl is a few years 
older than most of his musicians, 
but neither by temperament nor 
physical constitution the parent of 
his boys in the way that Paul White- 
man, who was known as “‘Fatho’’ to 
most of his regular employees, was. 

Over the years, Earl says, “I’ve 
always had a funny ambition, to do 
something like Waring and White- 
man along jazz lines. Groups of 
singers, large bands, every kind of 
instrumentation and scoring pos- 
sible.” It’s not that he wants to 
give up his present kind of band, a 
bona fide dance crew spotted with 
fine brass and reed and rhythm solo- 
ists. He simply feels that the size 


and scope of popular music are 
broadening enormously and that the 
future will permit the kind of or- 
chestral experimentation which he 
has always wanted to do. 

“After every war there is a great 
change in music,” The Fatha says. 
“Happened last time; it will again. 
The boys in the Army see and hear 
a whole lot of different music which 
they bring back with them. Remem- 
ber, the musicians in the services 
have been playing a lot, playing all 
kinds of music, and they have been 
growing. The civilian musician is 
going to have to do some fast step- 
ping to catch up with the boys who 
have played abroad, and listened 
and heard,” 


Benny Booker 


THE DUSKY Rochester often gets the biggest laughs in 
Jack Benny's radio programs and pictures. In Harlem his 
name is featured above Benny's. 

“I never minded his stealing my pictures,” says Benny, 
“until I heard that my next one might be ‘The Life of 
Booker T. Washington.’”’ 


Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literature 
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CHATTER 


Boxing is savagery and Negroes 
can appreciate anything savage, but 
the ice shows are too educational 
and Negroes cannot understand edu- 
cational sports. 

Mike Uline, who bars Negroes from 

ice shows in Washington 


We have not reached the point 
in the social affairs of Georgia 
which would make it possible for 
Negro jurors and white jurors to 
work together and possibly eat to- 
gether and sleep together, and con- 
serve the ends of justice. 

Solicitor Charles H. Garrett 


The object of the Gideons is to 
associate Christian business men 
(white) for service, and to carry to 
the world the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We do not accept into 
our association any but those of the 
white race. 

N. F, Dewar, secretary, Gideons 
International 


It was such a terrible political 
mistake for the North to enfran- 
chise the Negroes when their voting 
capacity was little above that of 
horses and cattle. It would not be 
worse than now enfranchising our 
children down to age six. If we set 
the Negroes back with our children 
and then require them to qualify as 
voters we are only exercising the 
right of national self-determination. 

Charles H. Emmons, secretary, 
Commoner Party 


A good, decent Negro soldier 
will find it too embarrassing to be 
required to issue orders to white 
people. 


Newton C. Farr, Chicago realtor 


God saw fit to segregate and 
separate the different races by plac- 
ing each in different lands, to keep 
them pure. History tells us that 
mixed races are the least civilized in 
all social and civil accomplishments, 
Since God set the example to sepa- 
rate the races why should South- 
erners be so severely criticized for 
following in His footsteps. 

John R. Irwin, Georgia lawyer 


I think that Jews and niggers 
should be forced to intermarry after 
the war—to give the niggers some 
sense and to teach the Jews some 
humility. 

Leo J. Turner, manager, 
St. Louis United Press Bureau 


Negroes enjoy sex too much. In- 
clined to be promiscuous. Are most- 
ly uneducated. The majority of 
them are poor — ragged — dirty. 
They're underfed. They make un- 
desirable neighbors. 


Newton C. Farr, Chicago Realtor 


If our Florida politics get so low 
that the Negro can control it, he 
ought to control it. 


Tom Watson, 
Florida Attorney-General 
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{ First important collection of paintings 
ready for national tour this summer 


Negro Artist Of Age 


By Madelin Blitzstein 


HE NEGRO artist has come 
} of age. His works are not 
only beginning to be sought 
after in appreciable numbers 
by collectors of reputation who are 
accustomed and willing to pay good 
prices; he is not only winning cov- 
eted prizes in art exhibits for paint- 
ing and sculpture; but the public 
has become so anxious to enjoy the 
works of Negro artists that museums 
and galleries throughout the coun- 
try have been on the lookout for a 
comprehensive show of important 
Negro art for the past year. 

And this coming summer, just 
such an exhibition will go the rounds 
of the country under the august 
auspices of the American Federation 
of Arts, according to an announce- 
ment from its national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. This exhibi- 
tion will be a collection assembled 
with great care through the initiative 
of John Davis Hatch, Jr., director of 
the Albany Institute of History and 
Art. 

While the exhibit which Hatch 


MADELIN BLITZSTEIN is the wife 
of the well-known composer, Marc 
Blitzstein, who wrote The Cradle Will 
Rock. 


calls “The Negro Artist Comes of 
Age’”’ is the first on a large scale, the 
Negro artists have been getting into 
the spotlight more and more during 
the past two decades. 

It was a little more than fifteen 
years ago that the Harmon Founda- 
tion in New York began having 
annual exhibits of the work of 
Negro artists, with prizes for the 
best. Before that, there had been 
one or two Negro artists whose in- 
dividual works had brought them 
renown from time to time, but the 
Harmon Foundation exhibits were 
the first to show the Negro artists 
as a group. 

“Since that time,’ éxplained 
Hatch, “there have been some group 
shows or one-man exhibits of Negro 
artists, but, in most, if not all, of 
them, there has been a tendency to 
judge the group with special stand- 
ards, thus tending to segregate them 
as artists, and build up a kind of 
patronizing air in those who foster 
the shows.” 

It was the government art proj- 
ects, which began in 1934, that 
proved very helpful to many young- 
er American artists and especially 
to the Negro group, for thus the 
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artists received not only materials 
for their work and financial help 
but also opportunities to study in 
government-sponsored art centers. 
Because of this government help, 
the number of professional Negro 
painters and sculptors increased 
many fold during the past decade. 

“We called our exhibit “The 
Negro Comes of Age’ because we 
feel that the Negro artist is making 
a real contribution today to our na- 
tional art,” went on Hatch. “This 
contribution is equal to that of the 
Negros’ more popularly recognized 
contributions in the fields of music 
and literature. Negro artists are 
producing work worthy of being 
included in our larger national art 
shows. But, out of the forty-one 
artists whom we selected for our ex- 
hibit, only twelve had been included 
in the last issue of “Who's Who in 
American Art’.” 

Of course, these forty-one Ameri- 
can Negro artists whose works will 
be seen by countless thousands of 
men and women throughout the 
length and breadth of our land did 
not spring up without forebears, 
even though the names and works of 
those forebears are known today to 
only a very few students of art. 

There was Joshua Johnson of Bal- 
timore, who painted portraits a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. There was 
the Bostonian, Edmonia Lewis, a 
pioneer woman sculptor who studied 
in Rome. William Bannister, who 
died in 1901, painted landscapes 
and was accepted in the art colony 
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of Providence, Rhode Island. Rob- 
ert Duncanson, in the middle nine- 
teenth century, received tremendous 
praise among the Cincinnati art 
group with whom he mingled. 

The Negro artist, like the Ameti- 
can non-Negro artist, turned away 
from his native shores and went 
abroad for inspiration and recogni- 
tion at the beginning of our century. 
Some Negro artists turned so far 
away that they did not even paint 
their own racial backgrounds or the 
American scene they knew. 

However, in the 1920's, the first 
school of Negro art, led by such 
artists as Aaron Douglas, Rich- 
monde Barthe, Hale Woodruff and 
Malvin Gray Johnson, went in for 
what Alain Locke of Howard Uni- 
versity calls “racial self-portraiture 
and self-expression as their primary 
goal.” 

Locke declares that at this time 
the Negro artist was not altogether 
unfriended, although he did not be- 
gin to have the kind of recognition 
he is receiving today. Such non- 
Negro artists as Thomas Eakins, 
Robert Henri, George Luks, Henry 
Bellows, James Chapin and Julius 
Bloch were of great assistance be- 
cause they began painting Negroes 
with great sympathy and under- 
standing instead of the kind senti- 
mental portrayal which had been 
popular until that time. 

The Harmon Foundation awards 
and exhibits, and then the Federal 
Art Projects added up to the birth 
of groups of young Negro artists 


irth 
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who are today painting and working 
on sculpture in Harlem, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia and 
Atlanta. 

Charles Alston, William Artis, 
Elizabeth Catlett, Ernest Crichlow, 
Jacob Lawrence, Edward Loper, 
Charles White, and Horace Pippin 
are all working today, and all are 
represented in the exhibit which 
will go on tour. 

In looking at these works of 
Negro art, it is significant to notice 
that all styles and types of painting 
are exhibited. There are those who 
follow the modern school of paint- 
ing, those who are realists, those 
who paint symbolically and those 
who prefer to stay as close to na- 
ture as possible. Color and rhythm 
do stand out in the show as a whole. 
Many of the paintings are decora- 
tive. Not a few carry a social mes- 
sage. It is in these paintings with a 
social message that the Negro art- 
ists show their depth of racial expe- 
rience, and are able to depict with 
understanding and insight the pro- 
test against injustice which they wish 
to express. 

Horace Pippin, of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, for instance, puts a 
genuine cry for justice for his peo- 
ple in his John Brown series. Pippin, 
one of the older painters in this ex- 
hibit, was born in 1888 and is en- 
tirely self-taught. His paintings are 
now in the collection of the Albright 
Gallery in Buffalo, the Barnes Foun- 
dation in Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, the 


Phillips Memorial Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Whitney Museum, 
the Wichita Museum in Kansas, the 
Rhode Island Museum and the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Collection. 

One of the younger painters in 
the show, Jacob Lawrence, not yet 
28, has also chosen John Brown as 
one of his subjects; some of his 
other paintings with a message are 
those depicting Harriet Tubman, 
the Negro Migration, and the Har- 
lem series. Lawrence is one of the 
talents who was fostered on the New 
York Federal Art Project and later 
became a Rosenwald Fellow. His 
versatile and imaginative paintings 
show how valuable this early help 
was. 

Ernest Crichlow is another ‘“‘alum- 
nus” of the New York Federal Art 
Project. He also worked at the 
Greensboro Art Project (North 
Carolina). 

Aaron Douglas, on the other 
hand, is in the older group, born in 
1899, and he benefited from fellow- 
ships from the Barnes and Rosen- 
wald Foundations as well as studies 
abroad. The Harmon Foundation 
gave Douglas his first exhibit, and 
his murals, lent to the current show 
by Fisk University for which they 
were painted, are an example of 
important art with a social message, 
entitled “The Negro Through the 
Ages.” 

Edward L. Loper, young Wil- 
mington painter, who just received 
the Yarnall Abbott Prize in Phila- 
delphia, got his start at the Dela- 
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ware Federal Art Project. He is now 
being helped by Robert Carlen of 
the Carlen Galleries, the gallery 
which brought Horace Pippin to 
public notice. 

And Charles White, who studied 
under Harry Sternberg, Mitchel 
Siporin and George E. Neal, worked 
on the mural division of the Illinois 
Federal Art Project. Today he and 
his talented wife, Elizabeth Catlett, 
are high up in the annals of Ameri- 
can art. 


In the last five years, the number 
of practicing Negro artists has 
doubled. A show like ‘The Negro 
Artist Comes of Age” will encour- 
age talented Negro artists as well as 
add greatly to the sum total of 
American culture. Five years from 
now, the Negro artist, at the rate he 
is going now, will be acknowledged 
by galleries and museums every- 
where as a most important part of 
the American scene and the Ameti- 
can way of life. 


Good Neighbor P. 


BRAZILIAN ARMY units serving in Italy mix their 
Negro, mulatto, mestizo and white citizens without distinc- 
tion, thus presenting a delicate social problem to our army, 
with its segregated units and its segregated canteens. If we 
exclude Brazilian blacks and browns from our white can- 
teens, we offend our good neighbors from south of the Rio 
Grande. If we do not, we irritate our good neighbors from 


south of the Potomac. 


Free World 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Fundamental rights of man 
belong to Negro 


Of Dignity 


By Francis E. McMahon 


ND what would Ido? The 
s Lord alone knows. Who 

can measure fully his 

strength or his weakness? It 
is beyond our powers to prophesy 
our actions if we were placed in an- 
other world. 

I imply that the Negro belongs to 
another world. Of course he does. 
It is a horrible and sickening fact 
that he does. We whites have built 
that world. How might I react if 
I were a part of it? 

Would I go berserk? Would I 
beat my head against the social and 
economic walls that confined me and 
my people? Maybe. Would I give 
way completely to the anguish of my 
soul, and strike out in fury against 
those institutions and those people 


FRANCIS E. McMAHON is a profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of 
Chicago and a columnist for the New 
York Post. He was recently the center 


of a bitter controversy on academic free- 
dom after he was ousted by Notre Dame 
University for his support of the Loyal- 
ists in Spain. 


who stamped upon my manhood? 
Possibly I would. Possibly no “‘rad- 
ical’ set of my fellow Negroes 
would be radical enough for me. 

Or would the opposite happen? 
Would I resign myself to my lot as 
a second-class citizen? Would I un- 
complainingly adapt myself to the 
inferior status imposed upon my 
race? Would the passion for justice 
be extinguished by the allurements 
of apparent ease, by the security 
promised to those content to “keep 
their places”? Would the craving 
for a decent life wither finally under 
the daily stings and insults? I really 
don’t know. 

But I do know this: that no 
amount of pressure from those in 
the seats of the mighty, no weakness 
of my own, could ever expunge 
from my soul the knowledge of my 
human dignity. I would forever 
know that before being a Negro I 
was a man. I would never forget 
that the inherent dignity of my be- 
ing is greater than any distinction of 
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race. I would know that this dig- 
nity involves rights, rights which are 
natural and inalienable, and if I did 
not have those rights then no man 
had them. 

Knowing this, and presuming that 
I would act for the best, what would 
I do? 

If I measured with an aching 
heart the gap between my status and 
the ideals of human dignity, I would 
not forget the road that my people 
had come. This would give me 
hope and courage. 

If I stigmatized the hypocrisy of 
many Christians for their lack of 
justice and charity, I would not for- 
get that it was Christianity that made 
men aware of the sacredness of hu- 
man personality, that it was a Chris- 
tian impulse that broke the chains of 
legal slavery. 

If I were angered by talk about 
“white supremacy,” if I writhed un- 
der the daily lash of discrimination 
and affront, I would remember that 
there were other white men who suf- 
fered with me, white men who were 


striving with might and main to bet- 
ter the lot of my people. 

Never for a moment would I ac- 
cept the ‘‘status quo.” Never would 
I lose an opportunity to advance the 
cause of my race. Day in and day 
out I would pound home the ideals 
of freedom and of justice, assured 
that the pounding some day would 
register. 

I would strive for progress within 
the framework of tradition. I would 
avoid the crack-pot who promised 
the moon if only I would follow 
him. I would advance myself in- 
tellectually and morally as best I 
could, conscious that my progress 
was bound up with that of my fel- 
lows. My gifts and accomplish- 
ments were not for myself alone. 
They were for my people. Yes, they 
were even for the sake of al/ men. 

This is what I would do if I fol- 
lowed the path of wisdom. But 
would I even begin to follow it? 
That is one of the secrets of the Al- 


mighty. 


G. A. BORGESE, author of a recent “If I Were A Negro” 
article, notes that the original title of his contribution was 
“Of Racial Democracy And A New Science” rather than 
“A Bedroom Approach To Racism.” 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation 
from the book 


By 
Walter White 


Directly from the front lines 
in Europe where he was a war 
correspondent, the nationally 
known NAACP secretary brings 
a revealing, exciting first hand 
expose of how the Negro fares 
in Uncle Sam’s Army. It is a 
penetrating, honest account that 
the New York Times declares 
cannot be read “without being 
moved to indignation.” 


Copyright, 1945, by Walter White. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., N. Y. (Price $2) 
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{ Negro Gls found Britain 


unacquainted with Jim Crow ways 


A Rising 


By Walter White 


NE of the outstanding con- 
among Negroes 
fighting for a democracy is to 
be found in the fact that race 
prejudice makes it necessary for the 
Negro to fight for the right to fight. 
Having done so, his achievements 
are seldom remembered; he must 
constantly act as his own advocate 
to disprove the reflections cast upon 
his fighting by his enemies, or, more 
often, the failure of historians to re- 
cord those achievements. 

At times it is evident that some 
Americans have a mortal fear lest, 
given an opportunity to prove his 
mettle as a soldier, the Negro do so. 
In the face of odds which are some- 
times almost insuperable the Negro 
has fought valiantly and well in 
every war in which the United States 
has participated. 


WALTER WHITE as secretary of the 
NAACP for a score of years is perhaps 
one of the most widely known Negrocs 
in America today. In many ways he has 
become a symbol to the South especially 
of Negro militancy. He writes regularly 
for leading magazines, is at present in 
the South Pacific as a New York Post 
war correspondent, and is author of sev- 
eral books including Rope and Faggot, 
Flight and A Fire In The Flint. 


But even greater than the fear of 
his making good as a soldier is the 
fear of the Negro as a rival in sex, 
Here it is necessary to speak bluntly. 

White American soldiers, partic- 
ularly those coming from the South, 
were infuriated when some British 
women clearly emphasized a prefer- 
ence for Negro soldiers. In letters 
which had been written on the sub- 
ject by white soldiers, many of them 
declared to their fellows that they 
had made threats of what the writ- 
ers would do to any and all Negro 
soldiers back home when the wat 
was over. 

The writers of other letters were 
better losers. I remember one of 
them which the author showed me. 
“When we reached , we 
found that Negro troops had pre- 
ceded us. They had cornered all the 
local feminine pulchritude, such as 
it is. We white soldiers didn’t have 
a look-in. They are apparently bet- 
ter men than we are.” 

Not all the relations between 
American Negro soldiers and Eng: 
lish, Scottish, and Welsh white 
women are on a sexual basis. But 
many of the white soldiers, particu- 
larly officers, so bitterly resented the 


sight of a Negro soldier walking on 
the street or sitting in a cafe or res- 
taurant with a white woman they 
were unable to restrain their fury. 
Many if not most of the racial 
clashes in England were the results 
of such incidents. 

There were courts-martial and 
death sentences imposed upon Ne- 
gtoes on charges of rape. It is pos- 
sible that there were a few instances 
of rape by colored soldiers. 

However, an American Army offi- 
cer of English birth, stationed in 
England and in a branch of the serv- 
ice where he had opportunity to 
know the facts, sharply disagreed 
with me in my admission that there 
might have been cases of rape of 
British women by Negro soldiers. 
He asserts firmly that there was no 
single instance of rape by a Negro 
soldier. 

Two examples which bear out this 
officer's contention are worth men- 
tioning. A Negro soldier was ar- 
rested, court-martialed, sen- 
tenced to death for criminal assault. 
The complainant was an English 
housewife. She charged that she 
and her husband were asleep one 
night when someone knocked on 
their door. Going to the bedroom 
window and looking out, she saw a 
Negro soldier who asked directions 
to the road which would take him 
back to his camp. 

She stated that she dressed, went 
downstairs, and, after giving direc- 
tions, agreed to walk a part of the 
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way with the soldier to insure his 
taking the right turn. Away from 
the house, she alleged, the Negro 
soldier induced her to climb over a 
stone wall and assaulted her. She 
stated that she was rescued when her 
husband, alarmed and suspicious at 
her absence from the house, also 
dressed and followed her. 

The case aroused tremendous in- 
terest in the English press and was 
even discussed on the floor of Parli- 
ament. The Negro soldier claimed 
in his defense that he was no strang- 
er to the woman; that they had had 
sexual relations on several previous 
occasions, upon each of which he 
had paid her two pounds; that on 
the night of the alleged assault he 
had been short of funds and was 
able to pay her only one pound; that 
she had become angry and had 
charged criminal assault when her 
husband came suddenly upon the 
scene as they were discussing the 
transaction. 

When the case was brought to the 
attention of General Eisenhower, he 
ordered an investigation and on the 
strength of its disclosures not only 
reversed the court-martial verdict 
but restored the Negro soldier to 
full duty. 

Another case of similar nature oc- 
curred while I was in England. A 
nurse, engaged to be married to a 
doctor working in the same hospital, 
became enamored of a Negro sol- 
dier, and, according to him and to 
other eyewitnesses, he sought for a 
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long time to avoid her advances. 
When chided by her fiance for her 
obvious pursuit of the man, she told 
him that she was determined to find 
out for herself what made English- 
women pursue Negro soldiers. 

Unfortunately the Negro soldier 
did not continue his resistance; he 
and the nurse were discovered in 
flagrante delicto. The Negro was 
convicted of rape and sentenced to 
death. His case is on appeal at this 
time. 

Even more infuriating to some 
white American soldiers in England 
than extramarital sexual relations be- 
tween Negroes and Englishwomen 
are instances in which Negro sol- 
diers have married Englishwomen. 
Such marriages were a matter of con- 
cern to higher-ranking officers with- 
out race prejudice and even to some 
of the Negro soldiers themselves. 
All of them are concerned about 
what will happen when these sol- 
diers return home with white wives, 
_ particularly if the soldiers live in the 
South. 

A white commanding officer told 
me of the following experience he 
had in attempting to intervene to 
prevent such a marriage. He had 
called upon the parents of the girl 
and told them what he thought 
would be inconvenience and embar- 
rassment to their daughter when she 
went to the States with her husband. 
To the officer’s dismay, the parents 
had requested him to leave the 
house; they informed him that they 


May 


did not welcome his interference; 
that the young man in question was 
the most gentlemanly and the best 
educated of their daughter’s suitors; 
that they had never met a young man 
they welcomed more as a son-in-law. 

Whether married or not, many 
American Negro soldiers, respond- 
ing to an absence of barriers to keep 
them “in their place’’ as inferiors, 
expressed their determination to re- 
main in England, or at least not to 
return to the United States. Witha 
few one felt that such intentions 
were understandable escapism from 
the ghettos in the United States 
which had proved too much for 
them. But with most of them one 
believed it was a normal desire on 
the part of norma! human beings to 
live normal lives. 


N INTERESTING side 
_A light on the new racial situa- 
tion in England was learned 
from Virginia-born Lady 
Nancy Astor and Lord Astor when 
Captain Max D. Gilstrap and I were 
invited to Cliveden for luncheon. 
We arrived precisely at twelve- 
thirty, the hour for which we had 
been invited. A magnificent fire 
was burning in the enormous fire- 
place which occupied almost all of 
the north wall of the great hall, 
whose size was such that several full- 
size suits of armor standing on three- 
foot high pedestals seemed tiny and 
dwarfed. Coats and hats and walk- 
ing sticks covered a long table, ap- 
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parently the property of other guests 
who had arrived earlier. But there 
were no persons about nor did any 
appear as the minute hand of a giant 
clock moved inexorably toward the 
top of the dial and the other hand 
toward one. 

Max wandered off to find some- 
one to whom he could announce our 
arrival, reappearing later at the head 
of the stairs at the other end of the 
hall and cupping his hands to his 
mouth to ““Yoo-hoo”’ at me as from 
one mountain peak to another far 
away. As we began to wonder if 
we had come on the wrong day, a 
young woman appeared, announcing 
coolly, “I am Miss Kennedy. Does 
Lady Astor know you are here?” 
When we explained our plight, she 
disappeared to summon our hosts. 
We learned later that she was the 
daughter of the former American 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Staccato footsteps grew louder 
down the hall. Lady Astor almost 
literally burst into the room, brush- 
ing past Max, whom she already 
knew, and came to where I stood by 
the fireplace. 

She shook hands, regarded me 
closely, and exclaimed as her first 
words of greeting, “You're an 
idiot!’ Having heard of her frank- 
ness, I said nothing. “You are an 


idiot,” she repeated, “‘calling your- 
self a Negro when you're whiter 
than I am, with blue eyes and blond 
hair!” 

After luncheon she took me into a 


book-crowded sunroom from which 
one could look so far over broad 
rolling acres that the concept of Eng- 
land as a small country seemed a 
mistake. Bombed London seemed - 
many more than the short thirty 
miles away from such pastoral and 
manorial quiet and comfort. Almost 
destroyed Plymouth, of which Lord 
Astor is Lord Mayor and which we 
had visited a few days before, 
seemed here like a terrible and im- 
possible nightmare. 

“We never have any trouble with 
the good black boys,” she told me. 
“It's the near-white ones who cause 
the trouble. They're always talking 
about and insisting on ‘rights.’ 

Without success I sought to tell 
her that the darker-skinned soldiers 
may not have voiced their grievances 
as had some of the lighter-skinned 
ones with whom she talked but that 
there was no difference whatever in 
their resentment against proscrip- 
tion. She told me of the arrange- 
ments she and Lord Astor had made 
for entertainment of Negro soldiers, 
but it was quite clear it had been on 
a basis of segregation, of which she 
approved. 

As is quite well-known, Lady As- 
tor possesses strong convictions, 
which she voices frankly and vigor- 
ously. With biting wit she told us 
of her tilts in Parliament with Com- 
munist and other critics, of the fal- 
lacy of rumors about there being a 
“Cliveden set,” of the changes 
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which must be made in the colonial 
systems of England and other coun- 
tries. 


ME AMUSING situations 

S developed when stories about 

Negro soldiers boomeranged. 

In various towns in the Mid- 
lands and East Anglia, white Amer- 
ican soldiers had told the natives 
that Negroes wearing the American 
Army uniform were savages re- 
cruited in Africa who could not 
speak English and that they barked 
to communicate their wishes. 

When Negro troops arrived in 
these places and heard these stories 
they were at first angered and then 
amused. They decided to live up to 
the reputations given them. Pass- 
ing Englishmen on the street, they 
barked gently at them. 

The English, belying their repu- 
tation among Americans of being 
slow to catch on to a joke, soon be- 
gan barking back. It was not long 
before a bond of friendship based 
upon a shared joke developed. 

It may be wondered why British 
people should have believed stories 
so fantastic. But it should be re- 
membered that in an overwhelming 
majority of small towns in Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, and England no 
Negroes have ever been seen before. 
In seaport towns like Liverpool, Bel- 
fast, and Southampton, Negro, In- 
dian, Lascar, and other sailors of 
colored races are more familiar. 

In larger cities like London and 


May 


Edinburgh the only Negroes to be 
seen have been either West Indian 
or African students or distinguished 
Negro artists like Paul Robeson, Ro- 
land Hayes, and Marian Anderson, 
and variety artists like Turner Leigh- 
ton. 

The only knowledge of Negroes 
that many British possessed was that 
gained from the ubiquitous Ameri- 
can motion pictures. Negroes were 
there invariably portrayed as im- 
provident, simple-minded, loud- 
laughing, credulous buffoons or me- 
nials, scared of ghosts, inordinately 
fond of razors, watermelons, and 
their white masters. Fed for dec- 
ades on such concepts, it was not 
strange that the British people who 
had seen Negroes only as Holly- 
wood had shown them on the screen 
were ready to accept fanciful stories 
told by prejudiced whites. 

Robin Cruikshank, chief of the 
American Section of the British 
Ministry of Information, told me 
one day that because cultured Eng- 
lishmen had until the war seen few 
Negroes except distinguished artists, 
the English have always held a high 
opinion of Negroes. He added that 
since Negro soldiers and American 
colored men and women of the Red 
Cross have come in increasing num- 
bers to England, Englishmen have 
been “‘deeply impressed with the ex- 


‘treme modesty of behavior of the 


Negroes, their softness of voice, 
their gracefulness of movement, and 
their adaptability to strange customs 
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and surroundings. If any of them 
happen to think ill of us or our 
country, they don’t reveal it.’’ 

The Lord Mayor of a university 
town told me this story of how 
Negro troops were first received. 
He and others were alarmed when 
word was received that a large con- 
tingent of Negro soldiers was being 
sent to their town. There had been 
a few American and African Negro 
students at the university but the 
Mayor had never met any of them. 

During the first few days of their 
presence, the mayor told me quite 
frankly, he had crossed the street 
or otherwise avoided meeting any 
of the Negro troops. But one morn- 
ing he emerged from a building and 
almost bumped into one of them. 
The Negro stopped short to avoid 
a collision, saying as he did so, “I 
beg your pardon, sir.” 

Startled at the soldier's use of 
English, the mayor engaged him in 
conversation and learned he was a 
college graduate, though serving in 
a quartermaster regiment. The Lord 
Mayor thereafter made it his busi- 
ness to talk with other Negro sol- 
diers and thereby learned to his 
astonishment that there were several 
other college or university graduates 
and a number of high school gradu- 
ates among them. The word spread 
throughout the town as others had 
similar experiences. In this town, 
the Lord Mayor told me, there had 
never been any trouble caused by 
the Negro soldiers. ‘“They are bet- 


ter behaved than our own soldiers,” 
he added. 

The American commanding offi- 
cer of the installation near ‘hat 
town and the head of the local Red 
Cross were militantly active against 
discrimination. With the Lord 
Mayor they had arranged for Satur- 
day-night dances and Sunday-after- 
noon teas in the town hall. When 
some of the white American soldiers 
objected to the presence of Negroes 
at these and other entertainments, 
the whites were told by the Lord 
Mayor that if they did not like the 
arrangements they could remain 
away. There had been no further 
trouble on that score. 

In a few towns special efforts 
were made by the British to provide 
entertainment for Negro soldiers, 
particularly after it became known 
that Negroes could not freely use 
facilities open to white soldiers. 
There was bewilderment that the 
United States Government insisted 
on rigid segregation. There were a 
few colored soldiers in British and 
Canadian units. These men are not 
segregated. The British could not 
understand why a similar procedure 
did not obtain in the American 
Army. 


T WAS in a forest that we 
Y came upon what seemed to us 
the ultimate contradiction in 
logic. There was a closely 


guarded section where the detonat- 
ing caps of shells were tested. White 
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and colored soldiers worked side by 
side at a task where the slightest 
carelessness could mean death. After 
the men had finished their perilous 
stint and were ready to return to 
their billets, they were separated ac- 
cording to race—whites climbed 
aboard one truck, Negroes a separate 
one. An officer had issued an order 
forbidding American soldiers of dif- 
ferent races to ride in the same 
vehicle! 

And there was the day when we 
flew for the first time in a Flying 
Fortress. So closely guarded was 
the location of this bomber base that 
natives living fifteen miles from it 
were unable to tell us its location 
when we asked directions. The com- 
manding officer greeted us warmly 
in a soft Southern accent. He told 
me he had read several articles and 
one or two books I had written. 

“I'd agree with most of what you 
say,” he told me, “except for one 
or two things. But that is possibly 
due to my having been born in 
Georgia. I can’t go along with you 
on social equality; that will never 
be possible.” 

The bad weather grounded all 
planes. That evening the C.O. in- 
vited us to stay overnight. ‘The 


other members of your party can 
stay in the barracks. I'd like to have 
you share my quarters. I have two 
nice bunks,” the C.O. told me. I 
laughed, somewhat to his puzzle- 
ment. ‘What's funny?” he asked. 

“A little while ago you told me 
that social equality was impossible,” 
I answered, ‘but now you are in- 
viting me, a Negro, to be your 
guest.” 

It was his turn to laugh. “You're 
different.” 

Once again, as it does to every 
Negro above the level of the white 
stereotype of a colored person as 
menial or buffoon, the soft accusa- 
tion of being ‘‘different’’ was en- 
countered. One ought to be able 
to rationalize this inevitable product 
of rigid separation of the lives of 
human beings living side by side 
in the same land. But that is not 
easy to do. The movies, press, text- 
books, and even the radio picture the 
Negro so frequently as an amiable 
dullard that it is not to be wondered 
at, perhaps, that a Negro possessing 
even a tiny bit of education sees it 
magnified all out of proportion— 
even more at times than the average 
white American would do in the case 
of a visitor from Tibet. 
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“BLACK BOY 


By Richard Wright 
This sensational, new autobiography by the author of Native Son has 
been widely acclaimed as one of the finest books of 1945. A Book- 
Of-The-Month Club selection and a ranking best seller, Black Boy 
will be a feature of NeGRo Dicest’s Book Section for June. Don't 
miss this thrilling, dramatic blockbuster indictment of race relations 
in Dixie! 


IF 1 WERE A NEGRO By Marshall Field 
The noted publisher of the Chicago Sun and PM sees hope and 
advancement for the Negro in a farsighted article, another in the 
popular NEGRO DIGEST series. 


DOES INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE SUCCEED? 
By Mr. and Mrs. George S. Schuyler 
Another revealing article in the NEGRO DIGEST series on mixed mar- 
riages is written by an outstanding Negro author and his Texas-born 
white wife, parents of the widely publicized child genius, Phillipa 
Schuyler. How a mixed couple educates their child to the facts about 
race prejudice is told in this unusual contribution. 


MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 
By G. James Fleming 
“Stop talking so damned proper—talk like a nigger should,” starts 
off this report of a train incident by the Pennsylvania regional direc- 
tor of the Fair Employment Practices Committee. It is an angry, 
bitter story of Dixie hate in Georgia. 


ROUND TABLE: 


WHAT UNION IS FAIRER TO THE 
NEGRO: AFL OR CIO? 


William Green, AFL President 
Philip Murray, CIO President 
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AN ARTIST SAYS: “There is no doubt that your 

ine is the best Negro magazine published in the @ 
world today, and it compares more than favorably with | 
the Reader's Digest. Your publication is without a 
doubt the finest, cleanest cut as to typography and con- @ 
tent that American Negroes have ever produced."— @ 
E. Simms Campbell, noted Esquire cartoonist. 


A SOCIAL WORKER SAYS: “Allow me to con- J 
gratulate you on the excellent work that the Necro ¥ 
Dicest is doing in creating interracial good will and @ 
understanding. In my travels throughout the state of J 
North Carolina, I have found copies on the desks of 
—_ prominent whites and in the hands of almost™™ 

progressive and far-sighted Negro.—John’ @ 
pee AL Negro Work Consultant, North Caroling 4 
Welfare Board. 


A BUSINESSMAN SAYS: “I am a subscriber tog 
Necro Dicest and I think it is the race’s most credit- 
able contribution in its field."—M. S. Stuart, vices 
president, Universal Life Insurance Co. 


A SOLDIER SAYS: “I want you to know that your 

e is one of the most enjoyable pieces of litera 

ture we hope to find anywhere. Your articles are both™ 
- timely and interesting and help so much to ease the 
monotony of the war.”—Pvt. Anthony ]. Con 
Somewhere in France. 


AN EDUCATOR SAYS: "It is gratifying to note ’ 
how forcefully the Necro Dicest has hit the country. 
You are supplying a real need and I congratulate you 
for doing an excellent job.”"-—Randall L. Tye, Alam 
ni Secretary, Fisk University. 


A NEWSPAPERMAN SAYS: “I continue to enjoy 
Necro DiceEstT and find it the best, most pleasing § 
Negro monthly publication that ever was printed.” 
Michael Carter, New York correspondent, Baltim 
Afro-American. 


Due to the oad shortage, we cannot guarantee that® 
you will get Necro Dicesr at your newsstand regeg 
ularly. Make sure you do not miss a copy. Subscribe § 
today. $3 a year. 
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